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WAR DEPARTMENT CHIEFS,—January, 1933 

Front Row (left to right)-—Brig. Gen. Andrew Moses, G-1; Ma Gen. John L 
DeWitt, Quartermaster General; Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff; Col. Fred 
erick H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of far; Col. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
War; Hon Trubee Davison, Assistant retary of W for Aviation; Maj 
George V. H. Moseley, Deputy Chief of Staff Mej. Gen. Guy V. Henry, Chief 
Cavalry; Maj. Gen. F. W. Coleman, Chief of Finance. Second Row—Maj. Gen. C 
Bridges, Adjutant General; Brig. Gen. F. LeJ. Parker, Chief, Bureau of Insula1 
Affairs: Maj. Gen. Irving J. Carr, Chief Signal Officer; Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship 
Judge Advocate General; Maj. Gen. Robert U. Patterson, Surgeon G ral; Maj 
Stephen 0. Fuqua, Chief of Infantry; Maj. Gen. John F. Preston, Inspector General 
Third Row—Maj. Gen. Harry L. Gilchrist, Chief, Cl ical W Service: Maj. Gen 
Samuel Hof. Chief of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. George E. Leach sf of Militia Bureau 
Maj. Gen. John W. Gulick, Chief of Coast Artiller Col. Alf Smith, G-2. Back 
Row—Bric. Gen. Charles E. Kilbourne, War Plans Division ; Julian E. Yates, Chief 
of Chaplains. 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


Cw 


The 
Infantry Journal 


is the largest producer 
and distributor of military 
books in America 


Cw 


I f you need an up-to-date book on any 

phase of the military art you can 
probably find it in the list of our pub- 
lications herewith. 


If you need any book on any military 
or allied subject, that is not in our list, 
we can obtain it at a saving to you. 


If you need a book of any kind. fact 
or fiction, we can get it for you at the 
best possible price. 


If you are not sure just what book 
you want we should be glad to advise 
you as to the book that will best meet 
your need. 


If you need stationery of any kind. 
remember that we are stationers to the 
Army. 


If you want any magazine or maga- 
zines, send us the names. We will en- 
ter your subscription at the lowest 
rates. We guarantee to meet any price 
quoted by any responsible agent. 

ee) 
SO IN ANY CASE: If you need 


books, magazines or stationery. 


WRITE TO US. 


Gow 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MAGAZINES STATIONERY 








A Selected List of 
MILITARY BOOKS 


Produced by 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


cw 
Basic TRAINING Prices 
Basic Field Manual, Vol. If (IDR) Latest regula- 
tions of the War Dept. In cloth .............. $1.60 
We I  vcwanadcswwe 1.80 
Oe a er eer ree 2.50 
Map Reconnaissance (Map Reading, Sketching, 
Porte Feeeess. Tl GRO 00k Kuk sncckvccdcvtvas 1.60 
IIE ds cithcsi\tliith didilnaa ores aldin 1.80 


Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, Plain Binding . 1.75 
With clasp, map pocket, slate, etc. 2.25 


Drill and Evolutions of the Band ............... 1.50 
ty ee 3.00 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner ...................0:- 1.50 


Tactics AND TECHNIQUE OF THE 


SeveraAL ARMS 


These books are kept up-to-date by annual revision, and 
are very thorough expositions of the training of the various 


arms. 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic ........ 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced .... 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Basic ........ 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic ...... 4.50 


Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery, Basic .. 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery, Advanced 6.00 


Military Medical Manual ....................002- 4.50 

WEGhd Serwies TEGWIARIORS .... ce ccescccccccecccece a 
Tactics AND STRATEGY 

ND eS ia cns rahe vet we taknaunee 2.75 

MI I ee acai a nda did eh Vie carter bs 1.75 


Fundamentals of Military Strategy. Robinson ... 2.50 


Thirty Minute Talks. Stewart-Waldron .......... 1.50 

Terrain Exercises. Waldron ..................... 1.50 

Principles of Command. Jones ................. 1.00 

Battle of Booby’s Bluff. A military classic ...... a 

Defense of Duffer’s Drift. A military classic ..... 50 
Historica. 

American Campaigns. Steel. 2 volumes .......... 10.00 


Outlines of the World’s Military History. Mitchell 5.00 
The Marne Miracle. Naylor .................0+- 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Officers’ Guide. Complete, Authoritative, Up-to-date 2.75 
Index to Leavenworth, Benning and Gettysburg Maps 1.00 
Military Motor Transportation .................. 1.50 
The Old Sergeant’s Conferences. Advice to young 
Soldiers. In cloth 


OO Ne ere ree 1.50 
Hiking Songs for the Infantry ................... 75 
pi we Be Pre .60 
Binders for Training Regs., etc. ................. 1.50 
Binders for Field Manuals ..................... 1.25 
“so-andy Personal Files ............0ccccccess 7.50 


The above prices are retail postpaid. On 
any order for ten or more books we allow a 


discount of 10%. 


Your name stamped in gold on any binding. 
One line, 35 cents. Two lines, 50 cents. 
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Annual Report 


Rk. port of the President, United States Infantry Asso- 
iation, Year of 1932, Submitted and Approved at 
the Annual Meeting of the Infantry Association, 
January 23, 1933. 

In times like we are living in today the annual re- 
port of any institution will invariably be deeply con- 
cerned with the finances of the past and present and 
with the prospects for the future. The financial state- 
ments of the Infantry Association and The Infantry 
Journal, Ine. are not completed at this time. When 
the audit is complete the statements will be mailed to 
the Seeretaries of Branch Associations and to members 
who write for them. These statements will show some 
net gain during 1932. This gain was made through 
economies, for not only did subscriptions to the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL fall off in 1932 but also the revenue 
gained for the INFANTRY JOURNAL from the sale of 
hooks, engraving and magazine subscriptions was less 
than in previous years. 

The affiliation of the Inrantry JOURNAL with the 
Coast Artillery Journal and their association with the 
Cavalry Journal bring advantages and economies to 
all concerned and will continue. 

For the year of 1933, expenses will be based on a 
budget which will balance even though receipts from 
miscellaneous sales fall off 20% from 1932 and sub- 
scriptions fall off 10% from 1932. In the face of pre- 
vailing conditions, the volume of miscellaneous sales 
for 1933 can not be predicted from experience, there- 
fore it is essential to the Association that the members 
support the Association by their subscriptions to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. The Association no longer derives 
any revenue from invested surplus and in fact is faced 
with the necessity of protecting its investment in the 
Infantry Building. On this building mortgages total- 
ing $20,000 are due in May, 1934. Space in the build- 
ing can not be rented for enough money to meet in- 
terest added to taxes and upkeep. Therefore, the Ex- 
ecutive Council feels that the Association must operate 
within its income in 1933 and apply any surplus it is 
possible to accumulate toward paying the mortgage 
and thereby reduce the charges for interest and 
renewal. 

As was announced in the last annual report, the In- 
fantry Association acquired complete ownership of The 
Infantry Journal, Inc. on January 1, 1932, and the 
Association and Tue INFANTRY JOURNAL operate solely 
to carry out the objects of the United States Infantry 
Association. For any institution to operate it must 
meet fixed charges which can not be reduced beyond a 
very limited point. This is particularly true when 
the publication of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is consid- 
ered. The cost of printing and circulating is prac- 


tically fixed. A 50% decrease in subscriptions would 
not permit a 10% reduction in cost while a 100% in- 
crease in circulation would barely cause a 10% in- 
crease in cost. THe INFANTRY JOURNAL is vital to the 
life and objects of the Infantry Association and sup- 
port by subscriptions is vital to its existence. 

The number of paid subscriptions to the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL on December 18, 1930 was 4,284; on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, it was 5,512. The subscription list fell 
rapidly during the latter part of 1932 and on Decem- 
ber 12, 1932, was only 4,522. Classifying these sub- 
scriptions among four classes, Regular Army Infantry 
members, National Guard Infantry members, Or- 
ganized Reserve Infantry members and non-members 
a remarkable result appears. The National Guard and 
Organized Reserve members and the non-members have 
all three increased their number of subscriptions since 
1930. Of all four classes of subscriptions, only the 
Regular Army Infantry members have decreased their 
total number of subscriptions to the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL during the period December 1930-1932. 

Based on these figures it is apparent that the critical 
element for the year 1933 is the extent to which the 
Regular Army Infantry officers will subscribe to the 


‘ INFANTRY JOURNAL. The revenue formerly gained 


from paid advertising was used profitably to extend 
circulation because gain in circulation increased ad- 
vertising rates. Today, legislation by the Congress 
prevents the INFANTRY JOURNAL from getting any rev 
enue from advertising. Therefore, the Executive 
Council of the Association can not finance campaigns 
to induce subscriptions. Reliance for support of the 
Association and the JoURNAL must be placed squarely 
on branch associations and interested members. The 
great service of the Association to the Infantry and 
to the Army together with the wide reputation of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL more than justify the support. It 
does appear that even in these times every officer 
of the Regular Army Infantry should be a member 
of the Association and subscribe to the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL and only exceptional circumstances warrant 
the temporary suspension of subscription. The espe- 
cial thanks of the Association are due to those of our 
members who have placed their subscriptions on a per- 
manent basis, to be renewed each year until cancelled 
A majority of members subscribe in this manner and 
this assures the Association of continuous support and 
also permits important savings in correspondence and 
postage that would otherwise be spent in obtaining and 
recording the annual renewal of these subscriptions. 
The fine institution of the Infantry Association can 
earry through these times provided only it receives 
the general support of its members by subscription to 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL. The alternative way would 
be to raise the subscription rate which would be un- 
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fair on the members who do subscribe because the 
$3.00 members’ rate is sufficient if members generally 
support the Association. 

Concerted action and responsibility is typical of the 
Infantry, and it is with the utmost confidence in their 
continued and extended support that this definite 
situation is presented. 

Harry L. Cooper 
Colonel, 66th Infantry (LT) 
President 


Officers 


S provided in the By-Laws, the election of the fol- 

lowing named officers was duly certified by the 
Nominating Committee and ratified by the outgoing 
Executive Council at the annual meeting of the Infan- 
try Association. 

For a Two-Year Term Expiring January, 1935: 

Vice President 
CoLONEL LAURENCE HALsTeap, Infantry 

Additional Members of the Executive Couneil 
CoLoneL Asa L. Sinaieron, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT CoLONEL CAMPBELL B. Honces, Infantry 
Magor FRANKLIN C. Srpert, Infantry 
Magsor Sipney G. Brown, Infantry 
First LizuTENANT HELMER W. Lystap, Infantry. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council held on 
January 23, 1933, the resignation of Captain William 
E. Bergin, Infantry, from the Executive Council be- 
cause of transfer away from Washington was accepted, 
and Major Bradford G. Chynoweth, Infantry, was 
elected a member of the Executive Council to fill this 
vacancy, which expires in January, 1934. 

The Officers of the Infantry Association are now 
as follows: 

President 
CoLoNEL Harry L. Cooper, Infantryt 


Vice President 
CoLONEL LAURENCE Hatsteap, Infantry* 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Masor T. J. Camp, Infantry 
Additional Members of the Executive Council 
CoLoneL H. Harrison Smiru, Infantry Reservet 
CoLONEL ALBERT L. CULBERTSON, 


Infantry, National Guard} 


tTerm expires January, 1934. 
*Term expires January, 1935 


The Infantry Association 


Jan.-Feb., 1939 


CotoneL Asa L. SINGLETON, Infantry* 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOSEPH M. CumMMuins, Infan ry} 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAMPBELL B. Hopees, Infan‘ry* 
Mavsor FRANKLIN C. Srpert, Infantry* 

Magor Braprorp G. Coynowets, Infantryf 

Masor Siwney G. Brown, Infantry* 

First LiguTENANT HELMER W. Lystap, Infantry* 


Nominations for Officers for 1934 


To: All Branch Associations of the United States 1) 
fantry Association, and to All Active Members 
identified with Branch Associations. 


The President of the United States Infantry As 
sociation has, pursuant to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, appointed the following Nominating Com- 
mittee, none of whom are members of the Executiy 
Council, to prepare a ticket for officers of the Associa 
tion. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL Perry L. Migs, U. 8. Army 
CoLoNEeL Epegar A. Myer, Infantry 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES L. MITCHELL, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Harry B. Crea, Infantry 
Masor Wiuuiam H. Guu, Infantry 

Captain Oscar B. Apport, Infantry 

First LIEUTENANT JOHN WECKERLING, Infantry 
First LIEUTENANT Bruce W. BipweE tL, Infantry 
Seconp LigUTENANT Rospert F. Sinx, Infantry 


You are invited to submit nominations for officers 
of the United States Infantry Association effective 1934 
for a two year term. The positions to be filled are: 
President, and four Members of the Executive Council 

Eligibility. ‘‘The Executive Council * * * shall be 
elected from among the Active Members of the Associa- 
tion * * *. At least six of the members of the Exeecu- 
tive Council shall be Infantry officers on active duty.”’ 
(Constitution, Article VI, Section 3.) 

Nominations should be addressed to and must reach 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Infantry Association by 
June 1, 1933. Nominations should be marked on the 
outside of the envelope, ‘‘ Attention of Nominating 
Committee.’’ 

The Constitution, by this method of nomination, 
assures each Branch and member a voice in nominating 
officers for the Association. 


T. J. Camp, 
Major, Infantry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Calvin Coolidaqe 


A great soul has gone to rest. 


With a superb realization that his work was done our beloved 
Ex-President Calvin Coolidge passed away in the same quiet and placid 
manner which had characterized his life. 


In the midst of the bowed heads of the great of the nation they have laid 
him to rest with his loved ones in the rock-ribbed hills of his native state. 


Upright and conscientious in every relation of life, he had a high sense 
of loyalty and devotion to his country and to the public service. His 
sound common sense; his homely philosophy, seasoned with a touch of 
humor; and his outstanding qualities of character endeared him to the 
hearts of the American people, of whom he had a rare appreciation with 
a high respect for their desires. 


Brilliant, no, if the usually accepted meaning of the word is in mind, 
for he possessed none of that rocket-like brilliance which flashes across 
the night’s dark brow for a moment and then plunges into nothingness. 
But, if by brilliance we mean the steady unflickering beam of the search- 
light projecting its ray far into the distance and revealing the things it 
shines upon in due proportion, making Honor, Duty, Country so plain 
to the vision that we are scarcely conscious of the light, then the brilli- 
ancy of Calvin Coolidge must be acknowledged. 


The want of confidence prevailing in our economic life was met by 
his firm faith in America and American institutions. In these days of 
impaired faith in the leadership of America, the people’s trust in him 
remained staunch and firm, for he enjoyed their confidence to a degree 
seldom equaled in the lives of American statesmen. In these times of 
confusion his wise counsel contributed to the solution of many perplex- 
ing problems which have confronted the nation. Coming at this time 
when the country needs him the most, the loss is irreparable. 


When death comes there is no nobler epitaph that can be bestowed 
upon a man than this which we assign to Calvin Coolidge: “‘He served his 
generation. The world is better for his having passed this way.” 
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Efficiency Reports 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bernard Lentz, Infantry 


measure, what? 

For an answer to this question I quote from 
General von Seeckt’s Thoughts of a Soldier: ‘‘Man is 
the most difficult, the most recalcitrant and the most 
erateful, the most faithful and the most treacherous 
of all materials and the soldier, like all rulers, works 
first and foremost with men’’. 

[f it is correct to assume that an efficiency report is 
a yard stick with which to measure man and General 
von Seeckt’s deseription of man is reasonable then we 
see at once that we have quite a job on our hands. 

To me the difficulty appears something like an at- 
tempt to produce a single yard stick with which to 
measure gasoline for the motor car, coal in the bin, 
hay in the mow, alcohol in beer, and then some. 

When we try to measure man, in the sense under dis- 
cussion, we are attempting to measure genius, talent, 
industry, et cetera, all residing more or less in a single 
human being. Joseph Hergesheimer, the well known 
novelist in his recent biography on General Sheridan 
says: ‘‘Genius is a term possible to recognize but not 
to describe. It does not reside in the capacity for tak- 
ing pains. Genius has an elaborate and often common- 
place patience and industry of its own; its essence, 
its spirit is far different.’’ 

If genius, as Mr. Hergesheimer says, cannot even 
be described, how much more difficult is it to measure 
genius accurately. And what holds for genius is also 
true, in my opinion, for many other attributes which 
the human being does or does not possess. 

I have purposely dwelt somewhat on the difficulties 
of the problem for this is of first importance if we 
expect to arrive at any reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

John Dewey, American philosopher, says: ‘‘We 
generally begin with some vague anticipation of a con- 
clusion and then look around for principles and data 
which will substantiate it.’’ My mind, in spite of at- 
tempts to muster, first of all the facts bearing on the 
subject, is working along the lines suggested by Dewey 
so I might as well at once state my conclusion— there 
is no accurate solution—and then give some ‘‘princi- 
ples and data’’, for thinking so. 

Let us discuss some of the terms which are used in 
rating the human being: 

We shall begin with, ‘‘tact.’’ This is a perfectly 
good word but how often its real meaning is miscon- 
strued when applied to the human being! 

From time to time, while reading the stories of 
famous military leaders, I have amused myself by giv- 
ing them hypothetical ratings in, ‘‘tact’’. This same 
thing ean be done for other qualifications. The chances 
are, the average rater, would have given Napoleon 
not much on ‘‘tact’’ and his worthy opponent, Well- 
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ington, still less. Mr. Hergesheimer in his biography 
mentioned above tells an incident about General Sheri- 
dan that illustrates the point. When Sheridan joined 
the army in Virginia he was placed under Meade. 
Meade continued to issue instructions to the com- 
manders of cavalry divisions without letting Sheridan 
know, though Sheridan was in command of the cav- 
alry. After considerable confusion had been caused, 
Sheridan told Meade if he insisted on giving the cav- 
alry instructions without consulting, or even notifying 
him, Meade himself could command it. He (Sheridan) 
would not give another order. Sheridan added that 
if given a chance he could whip Stuart. Meade at 
once reported the interview to Grant repeating also 
Sheridan’s remark about whipping Stuart. ‘‘Did he 
say so’’, Grant commented, ‘‘then let him go out and 
do it’’. Sheridan soon had his orders and we all know 
what he did to Stuart. 

What rating would Meade probably have given 
Sheridan in ‘‘tact’’ after Sheridan had told him to 
command the cavalry himself? And aren’t we com- 
pelled to recognize in this incident, the genius of 
Grant, genius which cannot be described or measured 
but which is there nevertheless; genius which, in the 
light of events, outweighed all the faults that have 
been ascribed to Grant. 

It seems to me that ‘‘tact’’ in the sense that it is 
frequently interpreted operates to defeat the quality 
of ‘‘foree’’—the faculty of carrying out with energy 
and resolution that which on examination is believed 
reasonable, right, or duty. 

In a similar way ‘‘activity’’ may be opposed to ‘‘in- 
telligence’’ for have not all of us seen officers engag- 
ing in tremendous simulated activity unduly super- 
vising, and perhaps annoying and harassing perfectly 
competent subordinates when the intelligent thing to 
have done would have been to let the subordinates 
alone. 

Activity can be most pernicious, so in any rating 
scheme if ‘‘activity’’ is mentioned at all, there should 
be a blank space for describing the pernicious kind of 
activity as well as the good kind. 

The story of the lieutenant, in the front line in 
France where the bullets were flying, is appropriate 
in this connection. This lieutenant off the battle-field 
and in posts, camps and stations, had had such con- 
sistent activity displayed over him in everything that 
he was called upon to do that from sheer habit when 
a special situation came up, in the front line where the 
bullets flew, he went to the "phone and asked his 
superior what to do and the reply, over the ‘phone, 
from rear to front, was—‘‘use your own judgment’’. 
If we are going to teach officers to use their own judg- 
ment on the battle-field we must begin in posts, camps 
and stations and not postpone it until officers are learn- 
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ing grand tactics in our higher schools. In other words 
we must eliminate pernicious activity on the part of 
supervising officers who may be working for a high 
“‘activity’’ rating while they are forgetting that there 
are also such words as ‘‘intelligence’’ and ‘‘ judgment 
and common sense’’. 

There is a danger that people who know that they 
are going to be rated on a multitude of items, may re- 
tain all those items in the back of their heads; items 
which are at once transferred to the front of their 
heads when the rating officer comes around. Like boy 
scouts reciting ‘‘trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, ete.’’ there will flash through their minds 
‘activity, military bearing, tact, intelligence, force, 
leadership’’ and what not. This is likely to cause 
them to forget their job. The means for measuring 
efficiency may crowd the thing to be measured,—effi- 
cieney—out of the picture. It is much like the old 
trustworthy employee in a big factory who was told 
by the manager: ‘‘ Jones I hear you don’t think much 
of our new efficiency system.’’ And Jones replied, 
‘*Well, sir you know there must be some one around 
here to see that the work gets done’’. Like too many 
cooks spoiling the broth, too many terms spoil any rat- 
ing scheme. 

It has sometimes been difficult for me—and others 
have told me the same thing—to write a brief general 
estimate of an officer in my own words. 

One friend of mine had a rather practical solution 
to this item. He searched through a necrology pamph- 
let and made up a number of citations for the good 
officers to be reported upon. Similarly he made up 
some negative citations (the speech of Sergeant Buz- 
fuz denouncing Mr. Pickwick in Bardwell vs. Pick- 
wick might be used as source material). All these, 
positive and negative, citations he numbered. Then 
all he had to do was to indicate the number and the 
sergeant-major would enter same under the brief gen- 
eral estimate. 

Sometimes efficiency reports have to be rendered on 
officers when the reporting officer knows little or 
nothing about the officer reported on, and this is liable 
to make one feel like the new British Consul who was 
sent to the interior of Africa and who presently had 
to render a long report on the natives in his district. 
When he came to the item ‘‘Manners and Customs’’, 
he filled in the blank: ‘‘Manners—None; Customs— 
Nasty’’. It seems to me that the more we go into 
multiplicity of detail in trying to rate the human be- 
ing the more we get involved in obscurity and contra- 
diction. If this is true then the principle of simplic- 
ity, an important principle of war, could also be used 
to great advantage in any rating scheme for human 
beings. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment the various 
situations under which efficiency reports are rendered. 

In these days when many are called upon to preach 
soldiering over long periods of time and perhaps not 
So many are practicing soldiering over shorter periods, 
how is it possible to establish a worth-while compari- 
son? A prominent minister once told me that a good 
preacher, preaches better than he practices and if this 
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should be true in the army it is bound to show , 
efficiency reports. 

Then we have heard of the reporting officer 
won’t rate any officer under him higher than h 
self is rated. Such a rater is doing something t! 
not intended but is, after all, rather human. It 
ports General Von Seeckt’s observations on ‘‘ma 

If we are going to consider all the varying s/‘y, 
tions under which reports are rendered I think we 
should again conclude that our job is a difficult one. 

At this point, I am going to inject some thought 
which I have gleaned from a number of sources and 
which I believe have a bearing on the matter at hand 

Dr. Dewey says: ‘‘No one ean foresee all conse. 
quences because no one can be aware of all the con- 
ditions that enter into their production. Every per. 
son builds better or worse than he knows. Good for. 
tune or the favorable cooperation of environment jis 
still necessary. Even with his best thought, a man’s 
proposed course of action may be defeated. But in 
as far as his act is truly a manifestation of intelligent 
choice, he learns something. One may learn quite as 
much or even more from a failure than from a sue- 
cess. He finds out at least a little as to what was the 
matter with his prior choice. He can choose better and 
do better next time. Luck or fortune not foreseeable 
is always involved. But at least such a person forms 
the habit of choosing and acting with conscious re- 
gard to the run of affairs. And what is more, such a 
man becomes able to turn frustration and failure to 
account in his further choices and purposes. Every- 
thing insofar serves his purpose to be an intelligent 
human being.’’ 

The just quoted, rather philosophical thought means 
without in any way compromising with discipline or 
other soldierly attributes, that it would be well to 
be indulgent when it comes to mistakes. The Duke 
of Wellington had the idea. 

Mr. Philip Guedalla in a recent biography of Well- 
ington quotes the Duke as saying in 1809: ‘‘If I am 
to be hanged for it, I cannot accuse a man who I be- 
lieve has meant well. Although my errors, and those 
of others also are visited heavily upon me, that is not 
the way in which any, much less a British Army can 
be commanded.’’ 

These being the Duke’s sentiments no wonder he 
could say after he had conquered the French in the 
Peninsula and Napoleon was about to proceed to Elba: 
‘*T could have done anything with that army.’’ 

Ludwig tells us that before his first encounter at 
Mollwitz, Frederick the Great had fled and did not 
appear again until sixteen hours later when all was 
over and won. And Frederick became one of history's 
greatest captains. So it seems to me that we may well 
bear in mind the idea of tolerance towards honest mis- 
takes when dealing with efficiency. 

An efficiency report should mean something after 
it has been rendered. The officer’s efficiency report 


is 


with other documents that form a part of the report 
should be the sole record to which we turn in judging 
the man. This means that special reports from schools 
indicating whether or not an officer is fitted to go to 
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- schools, are out of place and when schooling is 
ed with general staff eligibility we run into 
al difficulties for we thereby decidedly limit th 
of efficiency reports. 

less our efficiency report is the sole repository of 

merits and demerits how can we, for example. 

-e a just balance between earning a distinguished 

ve eross in the thick of battle and barring the 
officer from further education when further 
ooling alone leads to a place on a special eligibility 

More than ten years ago, | pointed out in some ar 

es, the flaws in any scheme that uses what in labor 
parlance is ealled the closed shop principle, for eligi 

lity for anything. What about the morale of many 
hundreds of very capable officers who on account of 
onditions that may exist, will never get to the schools’ 
Would it not be better to leave the door open for the 

self-made’’ eligible school or no school? 

In this connection, the law exempts the Chief of 
Staff from the provision that to become eligible for 
the General Staff, officers must go through the schoo!s 

Is it not significant that since the law was passe: 
none of the five chiefs of staffs have been through any 
of the schools through which the Chief of Staff’s as 
sistants must go before they can be eligible? If the 

self-made’’ man is good enough to be Chief of Staff 
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it seems to me ‘‘self-made’’ assistants should also |» 
acceptable. 

| am all in favor of our schools, and expressed m) 
self that way in a recent article in the JourNAL, but 
| repeat that general staff eligibility should be di 
voreed from our schools. The efficiency report will 
not be the worthy document that it should be until we 
make it the one and only report to which we turn 
whether we are trying to determine Class ‘‘B’’, or 
are considering a fine detail, even one to the General 
Staff. 

I stated one conclusion early in this discussion, to 
the effect that our problem is one of great difficulty 
and cannot be solved accurately as long as man is man 
This being the case the simpler we make our yard 
stick the more we are likely to arrive at something that 
is practical even though it does not measure everything 
through the alphabet from Activity to Zeal 

That the efficiency 
needs no discussion but it will attain full importance 
debit and 
This means th: 
elimination of special reports and special eligibilities 


report is absolutely essentia 
and value only when it becomes the sol: 


credit sheet for the man reported on 


And the final thought is that a reasonable solution 
for this complex problem calls for the employment of 
that well known but often overlooked 
war Simplicity 


principle ot 


Rifle Marksmanship in the Infantry 


HE Office of the Chief of Infantry has just completed the tabulation of the 


rifle marksmanship records for 1932. 


The Chief of Infantry was particularly 


gratified to note that, during 1932, the Infantry successfully trained a larger 
proportion of its members in the use of weapons with which they are armed 


than during any preceding year. 


More than 93.3% of all men required or 


authorized to fire the rifle completed the prescribed course of instruction. The 
highest previous percentage was obtained in 1931, when 92.6% fired record 
practice. Of the number firing this year more than 96.4% qualified as marksmen 


or better. 


These percentages are not the result of exceptionally high averages attained 
at a few stations, but show uniform distribution among all Infantry regiments. 
In no type of training has the value of the instruction received at the Infantry 
School given more immediate results to the Army than is indicated by the 
present excellence of training in marksmanship with all weapons. 

The Chief of Infantry extends his congratulations to all officers and enlisted 
men who made this excellent record possible. 








Motors and Infantry 


By Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White, Infantry 


ROBABLY no other single item since the war 
has so engaged military thought as motorization 
and its effect on organization, tactics and sup- 
not fixed now. The motor industry 
rapidly continues its advance and these very advances 
serve to keep military ideas unsettled. What we would 
have liked and hardly dared ask for 10 years ago in 
the way of motor vehicle performance, is a fact or a 
near possibility at present. So, a lenient attitude 
should be exercised toward what now may seem rather 
extravagant desires on the part of the 
For, what will the next 
motor industry ? 


ply. Ideas are 


combat arms. 
decade bring forth in the 
The Infantry is not united in its views at present 


Nor is any other arm. Sometimes we hear in vexed 
‘‘They do not know what they do want’’. 
There is an element of truth in that. How could it be 


otherwise in this changing motor and military age? 


tones: 


Again, a tolerant attitude must be exercised toward the 
changing demands of the using arms. 
is still in 


The military 
the childhood age as to the use of motors 
In the Infantry we have our mechanical experts, our 
near-experts and others, and they all have their ideas 
on tactical values 
and 


There is a veritable welter of ideas 
ideals to be reached. Those more mechaniealls 
minded lean toward ideas leading to carrying motoriza- 
tion to the front there—very near to 
mechanization as understood by the War Department 
meaning of the term. We hear of ear- 


riers, that is for earrying cargo and troops, or guns 


lines or almost 
‘‘all-purpose”’ 


with their crews, or aS ammunition carriers 
country. 


all across 
It is but a step, which is even now conceived 
by some, to a track or wheel-and-track laying vehicle 
from which to fight that is to a self-pro 
pelled mount which spells mechanization and special 
vehicles This in turn leads to the desire for light 
armor, or in plain language to a light tank to all in 
tents and 


Puls, Say 


purposes. 


There is also a body of opinion which believes that 

















Infantry Tank Carrier 


there is not in sight, and never will be, a power p 
that can compete with the human being in hob-na 
shoes in cross country work over any kind of ten 
in any weather and clime, day or night, in the | 
ence of and impeded by enemy resistance. And t 
is the normal work for the Infantry in the forw 
areas. This opinion, however, does not deery the 

of motors. It would them to the fullest ext 
whereby to save the Infantry soldier hardship 
fatigue in getting up to close combat, and thus 
speed up operations in rear of the front lines. It 
lieves that the speed of tactics in close battle contact 
however, will continue to be dictated by the forward 
movement of the man on foot and not by motor 
hicles : 


use 


and that the speed of rear elements in a f 
ward direction depends on the forward movement 


the front line soldiers on foot. 


The real difference in thought is, how far forward 
motors can be safely depended on to go and live und 
infantry conditions, how cumbersome our 


vanization would become, limiting maneuver, and hov 


combat 


far motors can be injected into actual forward tactic 
operations and tacties. 

[ only mention these two schools of thought in order 
to illustrate the Infantry problems caused by the motor 
age. As with any problem, differing ideas are bow 
to arise. One can readily see the connection wit! 
future tactics, and the organization and supply ques 
tions that are raised. These require time, toleratior 
and money to crystallize into specifie solutions. TI 
must come by the step-by-step method. 

The Infantry attempts to settle its problems and 
crystallize ideas through the medium of the Infant: 
Board at Fort Benning. This Board is a part of tl 
office of the Chief of Infantry. It has the 29th In 
fantry as a practical field testing agency at its dis 
posal. It is only a year ago that one battalion of that 
regiment was motorized. The regiment has been handi 
capped by the fact that its motor equipment is mostly 
war-time stock. Of what may be called modern equip 
ment it has had only 1 truck, 114-ton, 4-wheel, 4-whee 
drive, Quartermaster assembly job, and 18 trucks, 2 
ton, 4-wheel, 4-wheel drive, Quartermaster assembly 

Now let us get down to cases. In report of test 
dated April 1, 1932, by the Infantry Board on the 14 
ton Quartermaster assembled job, there appears the 
following statement: ‘‘The development of motor 
vehicles for Infantry use has had as its object the 
securing of a type of motor vehicle whose performance 
would be equal to or better than animal drawn vehicles 
across country and on difficult terrain, as well as per 
formance on roads equal to that of commercial trucks.’’ 
There you have the general characteristics around 
which mechanical specifications should be written. It 
answers in a general way the questions included in my 
text. 
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Load, Speed and Weight 
be more specific on certain points I will quote 
Var Department policy delivered in a letter of 
Seplember 12, 1932 
‘*Motor cargo equipment with all organizations 
n the combat zone will be limited to not exceed 
2.ton pay load capacity except in cases where a 
non-divisible load demands a greater capacity. 
Speed requirements will not exceed 30 miles per 
hour on roads and 10 miles per hour eross 
‘ountry.”’ 
(hat is satisfactory at present to the Infantry as 
load and speed. The Infantry Board has recom- 
ded against heavier trucks than the 11%-ton pay 
d truck in the infantry regiment; also against a 
tiplicity in types and against special vehicles. 
Concerning the item of weight, the Quartermaster 
assembly trucks tested by the Board have been de- 
‘Jared to be too heavy in comparison with pay load. 
Of the 14%4-ton Franklin engined job (Quartermaster 
ssembly) the Board stated: 


‘It has excellent road capability and moving 
eross country performed the best of any so far 
tested. It is desirable to reduce the weight of the 
truck but it is not known how much it ean be 
reduced and still have the durability necessary 
for continued field service.’ 

| will later come specifically to the Infantry Board’s 
ilea about weight. The War Department has stated 
as to weight “‘that every effort be made by Chiefs of 
Arms and Services to limit in weight all Divisional 
weights to 714% tons, except combat ears and tanks in 
their present state of development.’’ 


Multiple Drive 

The same War Department authority states: ‘‘Mul- 
tiple drive vehicles will be limited to strictly combat 
vehicles and technical vehicles.’’ 

The War Department definition of a combat motor 
vehiele is: ‘‘Those designed and intended primarily 
for combat purposes and upon which armor and/or 
weapons are usually mounted.’’ Under the defini- 
tions of combat and technical vehicles as set forth in 
this War Department letter of September 8, 1932, the 
Infantry has none of either at present except Tanks. 
That leaves us just ‘‘general service motor vehicles 
lor passenger and cargo use.’’ While procurement 
possibilities may demand this at present, the In- 
fantry cannot be satisfied in the end with this an- 
nouneed policy on the multiple drive. As we see 
it in the Infantry, we have need for a cargo vehicle 
and a tactical vehicle—the former for field trains 
and the latter (ie., the tactical vehicle) being 
one eapable of cross country work carrying weapons 
and their crews, ammunition, signal equipment, re- 
connaissance and command parties. Such a tactical 
truek requires all-wheel drive. Of course one can see 
the desirability of having one type of truck (an all- 
purpose truck) in the regiment both for cargo use 
and tactical use. All reports of test from the Infantry 
Board state that a 4-wheel, 4-wheel drive vehicle is 
necessary for cross country work and that the dead 
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The Old FWD Modified—Now Obsolescent 


axle type does not have the necessary Cross country 
ability. There are some, however, who do believe that 
the light commercial 14% ton truck, 2-wheel drive, 
with dual rear wheels and heavy duty low pressure 
tires will go anywhere that an anmial drawn vehicle 
can go. But there is some question as to its dura 
bility for military use.* 
Special Vehicles 

The War Department definition of special vehicles 
is:—‘Those which require special design to adapt 
them to the special or technical purpose for which 
intended.’’ A kitehen truck or trailer is a special 
vehicle. So are water tank trucks and gas tank 
trucks. The Infantry does not want a special vehicle 
For kitchen requirements we desire only a 1%%-ton 
eargo truck on which can be placed and taken off a 
cooking range and rations. For water and gas we 
desire to use a general cargo truck of 14% tons and 
using water cans and gas drums. These methods make 
such trucks available for other use after being un 
loaded, and make any truck in the regimental train 
available for kitchen use or for gas and water supply 


Hill Climbing Ability, Cross Country Ability, Nature of Terrain 
for Vehicles to Negotiate 


I desire to draw attention to what has been previ- 
ously stated that the Infantry desires a ‘‘ motor vehicle 
whose performance will be equal to or better than 
animal-drawn vehicles across country and on difficult 
terrain, as well as performances on roads equal to that 
of commercial trucks.’’ It is quite generally known 
to Army personnel what a 4-line mule team and escort 
wagon ean do in negotiating sand, fords, brush, ditches 
and slopes, and what a mule-drawn machine gun cart 
ean do under such conditions. In this connection at 
tention is also invited to what has been said about the 
multiple drive vehicle. For cross country work thé 
Infantry believes that the all-wheel drive is necessary, 
and that the dead axle type is not sufficient 

Let me illustrate. In the test of the Quartermaster 
fleet vehicles three months ago at Fort Benning, trucks 
of Groups I and II with pay loads were put over a 
cross country course to test hill elimbing, running 
through sand, fords and the flexibility of the chassis 


* At this point in the discussion concerning vehicles required 
for tactical use, it is well for me to state that I am confining 
myself here to the matter of trucks and will not cover those 
smaller tactical vehicles thought necessary by some for com- 
mand, communication and reconnaissance purposes 
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crossing obstacles. This route was over improved dirt 
roads and unimproved dirt roads with hills ineluding 
one with a 25 per cent slope and sand varying from 
12 to 16 inches in depth; then across a ford with about 
two feet of water and a fairly good sand bottom, and 
finally climbing a slope of about 45 per cent through 
very deep sand with a sharp turn at the top. The 
‘that trucks not powered on the front 
Then the 
trucks with loads attempted to climb a short slope of 
cent. The Group II 4-wheel, 4-wheel 
drive truck carrying 4400 pounds and the 4-wheel, 
2-wheel drive truck carrying 4100 pounds were in- 
eluded in this All vehicles with the powered 
front wheels made the ascent without apparent diffi- 
eulty. 


report states: 
axles did not make a satisfactory showing.’’ 


about 65 per 


test. 


Then a four line team drawing an escort wagon 
with a 2700 pound load was driven successfully up 
this 65 per cent grade. 
Height of Body from Ground, Shape and Size of Body 

The Infantry should have no heavy loads 
Infantry must be kept light. Therefore, while it is 
desirable to save time and strength in lifting into the 
truck, this is a desirable characteristic and not essen 


very 


tial if it interferes with the rea!ly essential character- 
stics. The load should not be topheavy. It may be 
said that the height of the Quartermaster job on the 
1144-ton Franklin, 4-wheel, 4-wheel truck is 
satisfactory as to body height. 

The shape and size of the body should be such as 
to take a machine gun with its cart, crew and ammuni- 
tion ; or a 37 mm gun with cart, crew and ammunition; 
or a mortar with its cart, crew and ammunition. This 
ig considered an essential characteristic. Such a body 
would be suitable for other general cargo purposes. 


drive 


General Specifications 
| can appreciate the desire of the Supply services 
and mechanical engineers to know the specific military 
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Left: 6 wheel-6 wheel drive 2 ton truck suitable for staff or reconnaissance car. Right: Modern 3 ton cargo truck. Center 
wagon. 


11-4 ton, 4-wheel, 
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characteristics upon which they have to prepar 
This diffieu 
account of differences in opinion on the tactical 


mechanical specifications has been 
to which motor vehicles are to be put . also to con 
advances in motor possibilities changing thereby 
vious tactical However, mil 
eharacteristics have been set forth generally al 


ideas as to uses. 
In addition attention is called to a controlling fea 
established by the War Department that the gross 
should not exceed 714 tons in the Division and to t} 
restriction previously mentioned that eargo trucks j) 
the combat zone will not exceed 2-ton pay load ex: 
for non-divisible loads. Further as to characteristics 
the Infantry Board as a result of the test in Oct: 
of the various Quartermaster assembly trucks, 
from its experience in other tests states: 

‘‘It is further concluded that a truck should }y 
assembled conforming to the following genera 
specifications for use as a tactical vehicle withii 
the Infantry regiment and brigade and sent t 
the Infantry Board for test: 

1. Maximum weight of vehicle, 4500 pounds 
preferably less. 

». Capacity-—3,000 pounds. 

e. With selective front wheel drive preferabi: 

d. Chassis—all purpose. 

e. Four-wheel, four-wheel-drive. 

f. Body—cargo-troop type. 

g. Ground clearance—12 inches. 

h. Tires—low pressure heavy duty balloon type 

i. Equipped with hand or power winch. 

j. Aecessories—as needed. 

k. Reasonable protection for the driver fron 
weather with a folding top and curtains 

1. Speed—comparable with Group I (standard 
vehicles. 

m. Ability to climb 65 per cent slope. 


—— 





Does this seem an impossible order? 
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, conceive of a truck weighing only 4500 pounds 
ing a 3,000 pound load and having the necessary 
eth and ruggedness. Still, who ean say what an- 
ten years will bring forth in the motor industry 
metallurgy ? 

e nearest approach to this at the present time is 

Quartermaster assembly job on the 1%4-ton, 4- 

el, 4-wheel drive truck. Of this truck the Infantry 

Roard report states that it ‘‘has excellent road capa- 

ty and moving across country performed the best 

any truck so far tested,’’ and further ‘‘that with 

ese changes the truck is suitable for Infantry use.’ 
[he changes spoken of are minor in character. 

Practical Considerations 
considerations which 


Take the industry and 
Consider 


There are certain practical 
must be taken into account. 
procurement possibilities as they exist now. 
for a moment the situation created by a general mobil- 
ization. In the first period of mobilization the pres- 
ent Regular Army and National Guard would be 
vreatly enlarged and made ready for combat. This 


would require a great number of motor vehicles 
which would have to come from those in existence 
or in process of manufacture in the commercial 
market. It is believed for this period, at least, that 


trucks built along our more desired military specifica 
tions would not be obtainable in quantity. Further, 
that commercial trucks once bought in the quantity 
required for the first mobilization would continue to 
be used to a large extent even after those of the mili- 
tary type begin to come into service. If this hypothesis 
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is sound, it is also sound that to fit this condition ther: 
should have been previously developed and made ready 
ahead of time, a system of tacties which the motoriza 
tion of trains and certain combat units (Machine Gun 
Howitzer Communications 
inevitably calls for. And as a corollary to new tactics 
there must be new organization. It is for this reaso 
that the Infantry desires and has asked for twenty 


Companies, Companies, 


114-ton trucks with low pressure tires and other equip 
ment of commercial type, with which to equip our 
only experimental unit, the 2d battalion 29th Infantry 
at Fort Benning,—that is in order to develop these 
new tactics and new organization 


Now from all this it may appear that the Infantry 
is too ambitious. Too much ambition has ruined many 
aman. The homely philosophy of James Whitcomb 
Riley as to ambition is contained in his classic poem 
‘*The Passing of the Backhouse’’ 


io 
ing. 


and it is worth quot 
You may remember how he describes the little 
boy going out to that American architectural master 
piece so universal in former days; of using his grand 
sire’s seat and jack-knifing there to stay. 

‘Then father said ambition was a thing that 

boys should shun, 
And |] 


childhood days were done.’’ 


must use the children’s hole till 


I cannot help from thinking that the military is 
still in its childhood days with respect to motorization 
and its influence on tacties and organization 
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Bacterial Warfare 
The Use of Biologic Agents in Warfare 


By Major Leon A. Fox, Medical Corps 


ACTERILAL warfare is one of the recent seare- 
heads that we are being served by the pseudo- 
scientists who contribute to the flaming pages of 
the Sunday annexes syndicated over the nation’s 
This question of bacterial warfare has been 
forward from time to time since the World 
War. The use of the organisms that cause communi- 


press 


brought 


cable diseases as an instrument of warfare was con- 
sidered by the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments held in Washington in 1922. An international 
commission consisting of Professor Pfeiffer (Breslau), 
Bordet (Pasteur Institute), Madsen (Copenhagen) and 
Cannon (Harvard) appointed at the time, reported 
to the League of Nations essentially as follows: 
a. The effects of bacterial injury cannot be 
limited or localized. 
b. Modern water purification methods protect 
against the organisms of typhoid and cholera. 
c. Plague is a disease that would be as danger- 
ous for the foree using the organisms as for the 


attacked. 
d, The danger frém typhus has been exag- 
gerated. 


e. Modern sanitary methods are effeetive in 
controlling communicable diseases. 

Following this pronouncement by these eminent 
scientists, the question of bacterial warfare suffered a 
lapse of interest; but during the past year, as an in- 
cident of the preparation for the Geneva Convention, 
there has been a marked revival of interest in this 
supposed bugbear, bacterial warfare. Possibly this is 
only a part of the effort of professional pacifists to 
add all the imaginary frightfulness they can picture 
to the known real horrors of war. 

The space and thought that have been given to this 
question by feature writers have not been without 
effect, and many people now believe that bacterial 
warfare represents a real threat and problem for 
future generations. Many are now associating chem- 
ical warfare and bacterial warfare with the result 
that in the resolution of adjournment, voted by the 
General Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
on July 23, 1932 at Geneva, we find chemical, bac- 
teriological and incendiary warfare grouped for con- 
sideration. The mere fact that this great body of 
peace workers considers bacterial warfare seriously 
enough to prohibit its use justifies military men 
in considering this agency of warfare. We know 
how little treaties protect, so we should study the 
question to see if the use of biologic weapons is a real 
problem for the military minds of the future. 

Under biologies we inelude all those organisms that 


14 


may invade the body of man or animal to produce 
disease, so while we use the term bacterial warfare 
do not limit this paper to a consideration of bacteria! 
We will also consider the filterable viruses 
protozoa, and other pathogenic forms as well as their 
toxie products. 

With the powers of the world in session at Geneva 
discussing the future of warfare, and with some of the 
great nations of the world recommending the com 
plete abolition of chemical warfare, it may appear 
strange to have one consider biologic warfare. I be 
lieve all will agree that while it is a mistake to live 
in the past it is equally undesirable to ignore the 
lessons of the past in prognosticating regarding thy 
future. It is therefore well, before we consider the 
possible use of biologics in warfare, to discuss briefly 
the question, Will the nations of the world abandon 
the use of chemicals as an instrument of warfare? 

Every advance in thought or design meets reaction 
and antagonism from the minds of the previous gen 
eration. It does not take some radical departure from 
the accepted views of the day such as marked the 
revolutionary concept of Copernicus or Darwin to 
start all ‘‘as is’’ conservatives on a tirade of opposi- 
tion with the usual tenor of their remarks as follows: 
‘*It is against the law of nature,’’ ‘‘It is against re 
ligion,’’ ‘‘It conflicts with all known law,’’ ‘‘ Even if 
true, it does not fit into the existing order of things.”’ 
A man of middle age today may remember the old 
mossback who refused to ride on the train of the 19th 
century. In fact the train and street car had not com- 
pletely overcome all the pooh poohs of the backward 
ignoramus until they were involved in a fight for their 
very existence with a newer means of transportation 
—the motor. The motor vehicle had just had time 
to have a proper road net constructed when this 
engine, becoming ‘‘air-minded,’’ needs no roads. Have 
they been generally accepted? Certainly ; however, re- 
marks such as, “‘If God wished man to fly he would 
have given him wings,’’ were made in the pulpits of 
this country during the present century. 

It takes more than the harpings of the minds of 
yesterday to scotch the wheels of progress. It may 
startle many to talk of world progress in connection 
with implements of warfare. However, it is not be- 
lieved that any fair-minded individual ean deny the 
place in world advancement that is due to the spirit of 
conquest. The peaceful shepherd, content to watch 
his flocks, has added little to the world’s knowledge 
The trader and warrior have discovered and spread 
knowledge. Trader and warrior are almost inseparably 
associated throughout history, and slowly as they may 
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progressed, they usually lead the thought of the 
The spirit of adventure and discovery has always 
ed with the warrior. The discoveries of the 


y v are not limited to implements of war; how- 


these are the factors we wish to consider. In 
ield again we meet the same antagonism at every 
.jvonee that the fighting man has made, an antagonism 
that has affeoted all minds of the ‘‘as is’’ type, inelud- 
ne conservative and reactionary individuals. Every 


advanee, every discovery of a new weapon by the fight- 


ne man, has had to overcome two groups of opponents : 
1. The fixed and established military group 
who are always sure the new weapon ‘‘won’t 
work,’’ ‘‘Is not as good as older weapons,’’ ‘‘ Not 
practical,’’ ete. 
2. The pacifist group—the shepherd group that 
considers each new weapon more terrible than the 
former and cries out against it. 

Primitive man in his combats certainly had no 
weapons. Are there any today that believe that this 
early creature did not fight over ‘‘food and females?’’ 
It may be added that all combat ultimately resolves 
itself in the final analysis to a strife for one of these 
asic biologie requirements—nourishment or _ sex. 
Fighting over gods was a later development ; and these 
lights over gods were over a personal God, a God of 
the land or tribe, a God to favor their own special 
country, a benevolent God who would make their 
country a more bountiful place to live. 

In the early combats man could only bite and claw 
ind choke an adversary. This was the day of brute 
strength. Cleverness had relatively little value. The 
first man to use a weapon was the man with the best 
mind of his day. The first weapon used must have 
heen very simple and elementary—possibly a hard ob- 
ject held in the hand with which he brained his op- 
ponent. This weapon possibly did not create much 
comment. This was not an age of comment; however, 
the descendants of the type that could not learn to use 
this weapon are not numerous. Has this weapon been 
abandoned? Certainly not; it is an excellent weapon, 
and no good weapon has ever been discarded. Its use 
today is very limited due to discovery of other weapons 
of greater range and effectiveness. 

Development of weapons has always been for the 
purpose of using intelligence to overcome mere phys- 
ical force. 

The factor of range, killing an opponent before he 
can close with you, is a most important factor when 
the man of intelligence must meet superior physical 
foree or number. 

Probably the first weapon to provide range was a 
club, possibly a sharp stick, the forerunner of the iron 
tipped spear. The club may have had a stone head at- 
tached. These weapons not only advanced the clever 
man over the mere strong man; they aided man in his 
fight with the man-eating animals of the time. How- 
ever, if we can make deductions from the early cave 
records of the men of this period, advance was slow 
because the intelligence was of such low order that 
they were slow to understand and accept these new 
weapons. 
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The race improved because the thinker, the success 
ful warrior lived and won the females and left descend- 
ants, the slow and reactionary type did not live to 
reproduce. With every advance in weapons man is 
giving evidence of a desire to overcome brute strength 
by means of a weapon with range and effectiveness. 

We can picture the introduction of the early pro 
pelled instruments, such as the arrow, causing a storm 
of opposition. Some youngster designed some form 
of propelling instrument for a sharp stick and possibly 
suffered the jeers of the snaggled tooth elders as he 
shot the sticks into inanimate targets, and only re 
ceived the reward of complete recognition when he 
shot a sharp stick through the belly of an old pack 
leader to take over a band of cowed females. The 
progeny of this genius were of a higher order of men- 
tality and possibly soon learned the value of organiza 
tion, with the result that a tribe of arrow users de 
veloped. 

This seemed like the final advance, and who can 
doubt their ability to inflict their will on the men of 
the time? 

The fact that the conquered men, possibly of su 
perior physical development, considered the weapon a 
cruel and brutal implement that God had not endowed 
man with did not cause it to fall into disuse. The 
only thing that caused this weapon to fall into disuse 
and finally be practically abandoned was the develop 
ment of such protection as caused the implement to 
cease to be effective or because other instruments were 
designed of greater range and effectiveness. These fac 
tors are the only things that have ever caused a 
weapon used successfully to be abandoned. 

The outery against the use of chemicals seems to 
people of this day to be quite a serious factor, and 
some wonder if their use will be curtailed by this in 
fluence. The following factors should be considered 
before we make a decision: 

a. No effective weapon once introduced has 
ever been abandoned until it was displaced by a 
more effective weapon or protection developed that 
rendered the instrument useless. 

b. The hue and ery that attended the intro 
duetion of chemicals is not unusual on the intro 
duction of a new weapon. The early use of gun 
powder produced a reaction in every respect sim 
ilar to the ery of the present day pacifist against 
gas. 

Will the use of chemicals in warfare be abandoned? 
Probably not. Will the use of chemicals be curtailed ? 
Certainly ; just as certain as the race progresses, just 
as certain as new and more effective weapons are de- 
signed—not before this advance is made. 

Will the next advance in warfare see the use of 
biologies? Will the next agent used be the living 
organisms, bacterial warfare, the scourge of armies 
from the most ancient times—the communicable dis- 
eases ? 

The question of biologic warfare will be considered 
in more detail because here again we run into the most 
elaborate and fanciful statements. 
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A review of military history will reveal the 
influence that disease has played in past wars. 
sults have been decisively influenced in many cam- 
paigns by epidemics of communicable disease. In some 
campaigns communicable diseases have caused such 
tremendous losses and such great numbers of non- 
effectives that the combat has reached a stalemate. 
Ilowever, in certain instances, for unknown reasons, 
there has been a great difference in the degree to which 
combatants have reacted to the epidemic conditions. In 
a few cases we are able to understand why the com- 
municable diseases appeared to have greater invasive 
power toward one of the armies; in other instances we 
do not understand clearly why there was a difference 
in the degree of involvement of the forces. 

Volumes have been written on the epidemic diseases 
that have attacked the military forces. We will not 
attempt to review this extensive literature, but the 
doctor, especially the epidemiologist, knows that the 
student of history who only reads of tactics and strat- 
egy, the victories and defeats of a campaign, without 
familiarity with the medical history of the war, is 
likely to give some commander credit for suecess or 
failure that all too often has been caused by some 
epidemic of communicable disease. This is not meant 
to depreciate military success, for the great general 
is often a great sanitarian, and even Alexander may 
owe a part of his success to his Doctor—Philosopher— 
Teacher, Aristotle’s advice to ‘‘ Boil his water and bury 
his dung.”’ 

We must remember that we can march through the 
pages of military history all the way to the Twentieth 
Century before we come to a campaign where the mis- 
siles of the enemy produce more casualties than epi- 
demie disease. In most of the ancient campaigns of 
any duration some one of the great military plagues 
did more to decimate the military forces than all the 
man-made munitions. I say one advisedly, although 
often many infections raged and famine and seurvy 
accompanied the communicable diseases. 

; What was the nature of these ancient pests? Were 

| they diseases of that age now no longer known? No— 

| the military pests that existed then are still with us. 
The Big Six of all time (war times) are: 


great 


Re- 


1. The Enterie fevers, typhoid and the para- 


typhoids. 

2. The Dysenteries. 

3. Cholera. 

4. Typhus. 

5. The Plague, Bubonie plague, the Black 
Death. 


6. Smallpox. 


Do not consider for a moment that the above dis- 
eases had any monopoly on the right to destroy armies. 
It is probable that at times influenza and the epidemic 
pneumonias took such heavy toll that but little fuel 


( was left to be consumed by the Big Six. Again, under 
conditions where malaria is endemic, this disease is 
4 second to none in the production of non-effectives in 


military ranks. In fact measles and epidemic menin- 
gitis may well be added to the list of military seourges. 
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This paper is not for the purpose of consid: >i; 
the epidemic conditions of the armies of the past. }y; 
it is realized that many individuals will naturally 
sider that if these infectious agents were able to »r) 
duce such frightful outbreaks of disease by the si: p}, 
process of chance infection under natural condit 
then in the hands of man, as a military weapon, ‘he 
may well prove even more destructive. They may fy} 
to consider the fact that the same measures that 
now so efficacious against the chance infections oc, 
ring in nature may prove of equal value in comba' ing 
the same agency of destruction when used by man 

We have presented biologic warfare in all its 
horrors; now let us analyze the problem in detail 
What agents can be used to produce death and disease! 
How ean these agents be introduced into the bodies 
of the enemy? We will discuss these questions in th 
order stated. 

The biologie agents available for warfare are: 

1. The communicable diseases. 

2. Other infective processes (such as wound in 
feetions). 

3. Toxie products of bacteria. 

The communicable diseases are well known. They 
are the so-called transmissible diseases that produce 
epidemics. They are caused by a living contagion and 
are spread from man to man or animal to man by 
various channels of transmission. All of the Big Six 
and the other diseases mentioned above belong to this 
group. 

The second group, the other infective processes that 
are available, include such infective materials as the 
agents that infect wounds, gas gangrene, tetanus, an 
thrax and other wound contaminations that are infec 
tious but not communicable. 

The last group of dangerous agents are the toxic 
products of bacterial growth. We will mention but a 
single terror-inspiring example—Botulinus toxin. A 
portion of this toxin almost inconceivably small, when 
introduced into the body by any channel, is lethal. We 
will give details later. 

No one will question the effectiveness of all of these 
agents in producing casualties when introduced into 
the bodies of unprotected and non-immunized individ 
uals. The important question then is ‘‘How’’? How 
are these agents to be introduced into the bodies of the 
enemy to produce casualties ? 

Any consideration of the deliberate use of patho- 
genie organisms as a means of warfare will have to 
consider the question of how to produce a destructiv: 
epidemic in the forces of an opponent and at the same 
time protect one’s own forces from invasion by the 
virulent organisms in question. Certainly at the pres- 
ent time we know of no disease-producing miecro- 
organisms that will respect uniform or insignia, and 
the use of bacteria in warfare for the destruction of 
opposing forces will have to be predicated upon the 
successful prior immunization or the complete isolation 
of the forees employing the disease-producing organ 
isms through some system of quarantine. 

Any intelligent discussion of bacterial warfare must 


certainly give detailed consideration to the question of 
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he living contagion is to be introdueed into the 
duals that are to be infected. We can well begin 
nvestigation by a study of the channels of in- 
n. The communicable diseases may be classified 
e basis of their ‘‘Routes of Transmission.’’ By 
is meant the path that the living contagion follows 

when it leaves the body of the sick man or animal, or 

n some eases the carrier, to enter the body of the 

susceptible host to produce disease. On this basis we 

may classify the communicable diseases into intestinal 
seases, respiratory diseases, direct contact diseases 
and inseet-transmitted diseases. 

fhe intestinal diseases are produced when some 
small portion, usually a microscopie portion, of the 
material from the intestinal canal of the sick man with 
its living micro-organism, is introduced into the ali- 
mentary canal of the susceptible individual. Typhoid, 
cholera, and dysentary are well known examples of this 
type of disease. 


The respiratory diseases, sometimes known as ‘‘sputa 
or even ‘“‘air borne’’ diseases, are the com- 
municable diseases spread by the transmission of living 
micro-organisms from the respiratory tract of the sick 
to the respiratory tract of the invaded. This group 
of diseases is of tremendous importance and embraces 
such conditions as the common cold, influenza, pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, epidemic meningitis, smallpox, and 
possibly of special importance for war purposes, the 
pneumonie form of bubonie plague. 

The group of diseases that we refer to as ‘‘insect- 
transmitted’’ are those where the invasion of the new 
host is effected by the bites of insects which have previ- 
ously fed on an individual—man or animal—infected 
with the disease in question. A period of ineubation 
on the part of the insect between feedings on sick and 
feedings on individuals to be infected is necessary in 
certain instances; with other diseases such interval is 
not required. Examples of insect-transmitted diseases 
that require an interval for the development of the con- 
tagion within the body of the insect after feeding on 
the infeeted individual are malaria and yellow fever, 
both transmitted by mosquitoes. 

Bubonie plague, a disease of rats that is transmitted 
to man by the bite of the rat flea, does not require an 
ineubationary period for the rat flea to develop in- 
feetiveness. 

The venereal diseases are direct contact diseases. 
They are of profound military importance and have 
proved decisive factors in certain past wars; notably 
influencing the European campaigns of the 15th and 
16th centuries. The deliberate use, however, of this 
means of injury is fraught with difficulties when we 
plan a method of securing personne! to effect the neces- 
sary exposure. The soldier’s danger from the venereal 
diseases will not come from the open avowed wartime 
enemy who loves him least, but from the money loving 
or uniform worshipping ladies who profess to love him 
most. Therefore, while these diseases may at times 
exceed all other causes of military non-effectiveness, we 
‘an dismiss them without further discussion while we 
‘re considering bacterial warfare. 

It follows, then, that the communicable diseases that 


borne’’ 
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constitute an epidemic or pandemic threat to the mili 
tary forces are the intestinal, respiratory and insect 
transmitted diseases. 

The Intestinal Diseases 

Mankind is all too familiar with the terrible epi 
demies of typhoid, cholera, dysentary, and the diarrhea! 
conditions that have destroyed military forces in the 
past. However, it is highly questionable if this group 
of diseases will ever in the future cause any such ter 
rible catastrophies for the reason that the epidemiology 
of these infections is so thoroughly understood, that 
modern sanitary methods and immunization processes 
have rendered comparatively innocuous these hazards 
of earlier armies. 

The deliberate use in warfare of these agents, how 
ever, we shall consider. While occasional small out 
breaks of these diseases may be due to food infections, 
real epidemies of this group of diseases are only trace- 
able to infected water and milk supplies, or to such a 
complete sanitary breakdown that general fecal con- 
tamination of food supplies occurs. The possibility of 
contaminating a milk supply presents practically in 
surmountable difficulties, although it is theoretically 
possible that spies might use such a means to discom 
mode and harass civil populations. It, of course, has 
no practical application to the military forees them 
selves. 

Contamination of water supplies of civilian com 
munities by means of infection of large reservoirs and 
storage basins where the water is held awaiting con 
sumption, is a possibility. Contamination, to be ef- 
fective, would have to be subsequent to treatment by 
the modern water purification plant consisting of fil 
tration and chlorination, or of course it would be value- 
less; but this is within the range of possibilities, and it 
is possible that future wars will reveal that spies will 
make an effort to contaminate municipal 
supplies, 

The use of the intestinal group of diseases against 
forces in the field would probably prove entirely in 
effective because modern water purification methods 
and the close supervision of the water supply that is 
accepted as a necessary incident of military service wil! 
absolutely preclude the successful employment of this 
means of combat. 

In considering the intestinal group it may be well 
to stress the fact that the reason modern armies, and 
for that matter all civilized communities, do not have 
serious epidemics of these diseases is not because the 
infective agents that cause these diseases are not pres 
ent or available, but because modern sanitation protects 
the personnel. 

Let us take a typical example, typhoid fever. The 
incidence of typhoid in our civil population has been 
greatly reduced during the present century. Let 


water 


no 


one think, however, that this is due to any searcity of 
the typhoid bacillus, and it must also be remembered 
that the civil population has not had any general im 
munization such as helps to protect the Army. Typhoid 
has not retreated to the outskirts of civilization; it is 
Every state, yes every county in the 
Typhoid carriers in the United 


all about 
union, is 


us. 
infected. 
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states possibly number 100,000 and are generally with- 
out supervision. The reason we only have about 5,000 
deaths per year in the U. S. A. instead of about 
100,000 deaths from typhoid fever is because the great 
mass of our people now use water that has been ren- 
dered safe by filtration and chlorination. They con- 
sume milk that has been pasteurized and other foods 
that have been protected. 

The same statement may be made concerning the 
low ineidence of the dysenteries in our country. The 
infeetion is present, but epidemics do not occur be- 
cause our sanitary measures are effective. We need 
not fear infection from without with this group of dis- 
eases; we are already grossly contaminated. 

The die-hards will say that cholera is not so easily 
handled and is not at present a problem in America. 
Granted. We do not have cholera in the States; but 
our Army and our people do live in the presence of 
cholera without having epidemics of the disease. The 
Philippine Islands, where our Army maintains an ef- 
fective fighting force entirely free from this terrible 
scourge, has a carrier incidence of the vibrio that 
causes cholera that is always high. 

The intestinal group of diseases will certainly not 
prove destructive against any civilized nation that 
cares to pay the price of the protection that modern 
sanitary methods provide. 


The Respiratory Diseases 

In leaving the intestinal group of diseases we pro- 
ceed from the problem that represents the greatest 
triumph in preventive medicine to the group of dis- 
eases that baffles the best efforts of all health workers. 

In the control of the intestinal diseases we have so 
much to be proud of. In preventing the respiratory 
diseases we have accomplished so little. This is stated 
with a full knowledge of the wonderful results that 
have been obtained with smallpox vaccination, and 
the immunization to diphtheria by the use of toxin 
products, as well as with a full realization of the fact 
that we are on the threshold of equally great aecom- 
plishments in controlling scarlet fever. 

It should be noted that these great accomplishments 
are not sanitary triumphs such as glorify our work 
with the intestinal group of diseases, but immuniza- 
tion processes. Not being able to prevent the infec- 
tion reaching mankind, we take advantage of the fact 
that familiarity with the organism, while not breeding 
contempt, does produce immunity. Therefore we use 
the only method that appears to offer any great pro- 
tection against the respiratory diseases in nature, 
namely, immunization. It must be admitted that 
health workers can accomplish practically nothing in 
the way of protecting peoples from infection with the 
great host of respiratory invaders, and such protec- 
tion as we have is due to either the natural or arti- 
ficial exposure to these organisms. 

In this group of diseases we find a number of mal- 
adies that are serious enough to be effective war 
weapons if ways of using them ean be devised. How- 
ever, before proceeding we should call attention to the 
fact that in this group are also a large number of 
diseases that are not suited for military purposes. 
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For instance, smallpox, while a very serious epic omip 
disease, must be dismissed immediately. All military 
forces are immunized to this dreadful scourge, an; 
we can therefore dismiss it from further considera’ joy 

Many of the diseases of childhood, while const ity. 
ing a military problem at time of mobilizing rura 
eruits, are not suitable for military purposes for the 
reason that the factor of age susceptibility plays x 
much importance when we consider the entire groy 
that comprises our population. As an example we 
may mention diphtheria. While in childhood a very 
high percentage of the population is susceptible to 
this disease, the great majority of these same indi. 
viduals develop considerable natural immunity to the 
organism that causes diphtheria without further in. 
terference than the normal aging. Therefore, while 
we see epidemics of diphtheria in schools and orphan. 
ages, we do not encounter serious outbreaks involving 
large numbers of any adult population. This disease 
is cited only as an example wherein the factor of age 
susceptibility is important; there are a number of 
diseases that show this phenomenon and would there 
fore be unsuited as offensive military weapons. 

Certain conditions such as influenza, pneumonia, 
and the common cold, do not show a marked tendency 
to limit their injury to any one age group and would 
be efficacious if they could be used against military 
personnel. Mankind is as helpless today as at any 
period in history in the control of these diseases ; also 
they are very serious conditions that produce great 
numbers of non-effectives, and in the instance of the 
epidemic pneumonia they result in a tremendous mor. 
tality. 

Before we surrender to the individuals who threaten 
such frightful havoe with this group, we may well 
ask how are they going to start an epidemic of influ- 
enza, pneumonia or the common cold. If they answer 
that they will introduce the germs that cause these 
diseases we can well laugh at them. The process is 
not so simple. The factors that make respiratory epi- 
demies are not so elementary. They include not only 
the infection of the individual, but the question of the 
resistance of the infected animal. The organisms that 
cause these diseases are all about us. They are always 
with us. Epidemics mean more than simply infection; 
they mean the rapid transfer from individual to in- 
dividual of these infective agents. They mean a lapse 
in the immunity of the invaded, and possibly some- 
thing else. 

I do not know of a bacteriologist or an epidemiolo- 
gist who can tell you how to start a respiratory epi- 
demic unless the stage is especially set. I know many 
who are certain that whenever you place a large group 
of individuals, man or beast, under poor hygienic 
conditions, with over-crowding, poor ventilation, and 
exposure to unfavorable climatic conditions, or other 
factors that decrease resistence, respiratory outbreaks 
will occur in spite of any precautions that can be 
taken, and that if large numbers of highly susceptible 
individuals (rural populations) are present the out- 
break can be expected to assume epidemic proportions. 
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is also worthy of note that when epidemic con- 
diions prevail certain organisms may possibly have 
ter invasive power, for then apparently popula- 
s that were not so susceptible or readily invaded 
" be attacked when they previously escaped in- 
. It will be noted that as in the case of the in- 
trstinal diseases, so with the respiratory diseases it is 
not a simple ease of introducing infection that con- 
stitutes a menace. The organisms that produce most 
of these diseases are always with us, and epidemics 
mean more than infection. While we cannot under- 
stand exactly how epidemics start, and we question 
the ability of a military agency to deliberately pro- 
duce an epidemic of one of these diseases, we feel cer- 
‘tain that if bacterial warfare is ever contemplated 
they will not think of using the respiratory group of 
invaders for the reason that quarantine, isolation, and 
all other methods to control diseases such as influenza, 
are practically valueless. The torch once set off might 
destroy friend and foe alike, and would therefore 
prove of no value as a military weapon. 

The two diseases in this group that are most fre- 
quently mentioned are influenza and epidemic men- 
ingitis (cerebrospinal fever), possibly because of their 
importance during the World War. All that has been 
stated above applies with especial force to influenza, 
where in addition to the fact that no one knows how 
to control this disease, we must add that we are not 
even positive about the actual organism that causes 
the condition. Epidemic meningitis, on the other hand, 
is a very definite, specific disease due to a very well 
known organism. We must admit at the outset that 
this is a very serious disease, and that it often assumes 
epidemie proportions in military organizations. How- 
ever, if we stop to consider the nature of the organism 
and the epidemiology we see how entirely unsuited 
epidemic meningitis is for use as a military weapon. 
The organism, the micrococcus of Weichselbaum, is so 
delicate that even on the most favorable culture media 
it rapidly dies when exposed for even a few hours to 
temperatures much below that of blood heat. This 
disease is spread by carriers, and the organism must be 
introduced almost directly from the nasal pharynx of 
the carrier to the respiratory mucous membrane of the 
individual invaded or it will be destroyed by the un- 
favorable temperature conditions while en route. 

Those individuals who think this disease may be 
used for military purposes will answer that carriers 
in the form of prisoners, ete., would be introduced into 
the opposing forces. To those who know anything 
about epidemic meningitis this suggestion is ridiculous. 
Any military aggregation of any great size already 
has so many carriers present (anywhere from 2 to 
30%) that the introduction of a few more or less is 
of no moment. Epidemics of meningitis only occur 
when over-crowding is associated with conditions that 
lower the general resistance as exposure, unfavorable 
climatie conditions, and fatigue. Meningitis is, and 
probably always will be, a military problem; but the 
individual’s friends and associates, not the enemy, are 
the great problem with this disease. 
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We will not take up in detail all of the various res 
piratory diseases. The tabulation would prove tire 
some, for the story would always be not so much a 
question of the great danger of the introduction of the 
infective agent, but the creation of epidemic condi- 
tions, a soil in which the organism could produce an 
epidemic, over-crowding and lessened resistance. 

The Insect-transmitted Diseases 

These diseases will probably most certainly intluence 
wars of the future as they have in the past. An in- 
vasion of such a country as Mexico, at the present 
time, would constitute more of a sanitary than a mili- 
tary problem. With malaria, dengue, and possibly 
even yellow fever along the seaboards, and typhus 
endemic in the plateau district, our main problems 
would be sanitary. Bubonie plague might also be en 


countered here as well as in any other place. This 
lisease—bubonie plague—is the disease entity that 
many consider best suited for military purposes. To 


begin with, it is a frightfully serious malady—a deei- 
mating disease that has most profoundly influenced 
warfare in the past. It is possible that the rise of 
the Mohammedan world was due to a great extent to 
the fact that Europe was in the throes of the greatest 
scourge mankind has known, the plague, at the time 
that Mohammed’s followers were ready to organize 
and extend the influence of the crescent until the horns 
were about to encirele the Mediterranean. Certainly 
these Arabian tribesmen had never shown any signs 
of military greatness or valor prior to this period, and 
it is probable that their religious ardor would have 
met with small success against the well organized na 
tions of the time if these nations had not been prac- 
tically exsanguinated by the ‘‘Black Death’’. 

The use of bubonic plague today against a field 
force, when the forees are actually in contact, is un- 
thinkable for the simple reason that the epidemic 
could not be controlled. Infected personnel captured 
would provide the spark to set off possible outbreaks 
of pneumoniec plague in the ranks of the captors. In- 
fected rats would also visit and spread the condition. 
An advance over terrain infected with plague-bearing 
rats would be dangerous. Therefore, except as a last 
desperate, despairing hope of a rapidly retreating 
army, the use of plague by forces in the field is not 
to be considered. 

The use of plague to harass civil populations pre- 
sents less difficulty than the use of the organisms 
against a field foree. Those who think that plague will 
be used as an offensive weapon consider that civil eom- 
munities may be infected by introducing plague in- 
fected rats. Of course this is easier to state than to 
accomplish, but it may be possible for airplanes flying 
low to drop recently infected rats. At least this is the 
statement that the individuals make who consider the 
use of this weapon feasible. Even with so terrible a 
pandemic disease as plague, however, there is a great 
deal more to the question of epidemics than mere in- 
fection. For instance, to cite an example, one that 


Gill so forcibly states, ‘‘Not half a dozen eases of 
plague occurred amongst Europeans (including British 
troops) stationed in the Punjab during the year 1924, 
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when about 500,000, or one-fortieth of the indigenous 
population suffered from the disease.’’* If these in- 
telligent people were able to avoid the infection when 
residing in an environment that was literally infil- 
trated with the infection, it certainly should be pos- 
sible to control bubonic plague in a population such as 
we have. 

For that matter, the question of plague is not a 
condition that takes us to the outskirts of civilization. 
Our own Pacific Seaboard became infected in 1900, 
and following the San Francisco earthquake the in- 
feetion extended and is now more or less endemic as 
a rodent disease involving not only rats but ground 
squirrels. Here again it is not a question of can we 
control the infection; we are controlling it, and have 
not had an outbreak of human plague of sufficient 
size to designate as an epidemic. 

The other insect-transmitted disease that is most 
frequently assigned a place of importance as an agent 
suited for warfare is typhus. This disease is certainly 
terrible enough to satisfy even those individuals who 
are anxious to preach the gospel of frightfulness. The 
military and civil populations that have been de- 
stroyed by typhus bear witness to how effective this 
agent of destruction can be. However, again we have 
a condition that is easily controlled. Complete solu- 
tion of the problem of endemic typhus is not yet in 
print, although it is probable that the work of such 
men as Dyer, Maxey, and Zinsser will soon offer a 
complete explanation of how this scourge simmers 
along during the inter-epidemic periods. Epidemie 
typhus is thoroughly understood. The epidemiology 
is so simple that it can be embraced in the name of 
the transmitting insect, the body louse. The control 
of epidemic typhus is the simple question of the con- 
trol of louse infestation. Of course quarantine will 
help to prevent the introduction of the infection, but 
quarantine is futile if the Army is allowed to become 
lousy. The lousy Army may become the victim of 
typhus, even in America, without the introduction of 
infeetion from extraneous sourees. The weight of 
opinion in the best epidemiological minds is that, as 
Maxey suggested, endemie typhus is probably carried 
over between epidemics in a rodent reservoir. En- 
demie eases occasionally oceur when transmitted to 
man by an insect, and when the infection is passed 
from man to man by the body louse, with the resulting 
enhancement of virulence, epidemics may be expected 
to result. 

The diffieulty of starting an epidemic of malaria- 
yellow fever, or trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness) 
appears to be obvious, for no one has suggested the 
use of these agents. Those who understand the epi- 
demiology of these diseases know they are not suited 
for war purposes even though they realize the problem 
they present to military forces in endemic areas. 

This completes consideration of the communicable 
diseases. We have discussed in some detail practically 
all except the direet contact group. The only diseases 

*Gill, C. A.—The Genesis of Epidemics, Railliere, Tindall & 
Cox, London, 1928. 

**Some Thoughts on Bacteriologic Warfare, C. F. Pentler, 


Mass. Institute of Technology; Department of Biology and Pub- 
iic Health. 
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of this group of great military importance are |p. 
ereal, and we have given our reasons for dismis: ing 
this group from consideration. 


The Infective Processes 

Certain disease processes that affect the tissues are 
caused by living organisms and are therefore desig 
nated as infective, even though they are not consider 
communicable in the sense that they tend to be trans 
mitted from man to man. These disease processes in 
elude such infections as tetanus, gas gangrene, an 
thrax, and the ordinary pyogenic (pus formers) in. 
vaders. The agents that produce these infections have 
all been mentioned as possible war weapons, and it 
must be admitted that so far as the first three are 
concerned, with some scientifie judgment on the part 
of their sponsors. 

The agents that cause tetanus, gas gangrene and 
anthrax are not delicate organisms such as the rela- 
tively short lived, easily destroyed pathogens that 
cause most of the communicable diseases. They are 
very resistant, spore forming organisms, generally 
capable of a prolonged period of viability without loss 
of virulence, even when separated from the animal 
tissues. It is not surprising, therefore, to find one of 
this group (anthrax) selected as the infectious agent 
best suited for military purposes by a science student 
preparing an undergraduate thesis on ‘‘ Bacteriologiec 
Warfare’’.** 

The selection of anthrax does credit to his training: 
in fact the entire study shows more intelligent thought 
than any article that has come to the attention of the 
writer. His description of the characteristies of the 
proposed bacterial invader are worth quoting: 

**What shall we say are the requirements for a per- 
fect military pathogen? It attacks preferably both 
man and animals. It must be quick acting, highly 
virulent, and capable of causing disease in small quan- 
tities. It must be highly resistant, capable of surviv- 
ing outside the body under the most adverse condi- 
tions, and even resisting partial cooking or a careless 
attempt at sterilization (a spore former). The caus- 
ative organism should be able to force its entrance 
through all the avenues of infection ; respiratory tract, 
alimentary tract, and breaks in the skin. The disease 
should not be too actively contagious, and it must be 
very well understood,—for pathogens should never be 
used without contemplating the possibility of their 
getting out of control. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, it should be possible to obtain large quan- 
tities of the pathogen in virulent strain and spore 
form with the least possible manipulation and delay.’’ 

After this excellent description of the perfect hypo- 
thetical agent, he selects anthrax as the agent best 
suited to meet the requirements of a bacterial weapon. 
I cannot agree with Pentler that ‘‘ Anthrax satisfies 
the requirements almost perfectly’’; but I believe al! 
bacteriologists will agree that he has selected the agent 
that most nearly meets the requirements he has so wel! 
outlined. 

These spore forming invaders are a real problem. 
Tetanus and gas gangrene are pathogenic processes 
that have always been associated with gunshot wounds 
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are therefore of special interest to the military 
reon. They do not produce epidemic diseases, how- 
and they are not communicable. They have to 
a portal of entry made for them, a wound, and 

‘le the use of these organisms to contaminate battle- 

ls might cause an inerease in the number of cases 

tetanus and gas gangrene, they would not increase 
number of casualties. They would only complicate 

. treatment of those already disabled. It might be 
added that we have an entirely satisfactory serologic 
prophylactic agent for tetanus, and that as a result 
of the surgical advances of the last fifty years, gas 
vangrene is less frequent than in the pre-bacteriolog- 
C days. 

We cannot dismiss anthrax so readily; however, it 
is worthy of note that although anthrax is almost a 
world wide disease nevertheless anthrax infection of 
gunshot wounds is practically unknown. If gross con- 
tamination of battlefields with the organism of anthrax 
is effected it is granted that cases of anthrax infection 
of wounds will oceur, and possibly some few cases of 
infection in individuals who have not been wounded ; 
hut when we consider that human epidemic anthrax 
is unknown during the bacteriologie era, I question if 
we need fear greater danger from this organism than 
contamination of wounds. 

It will be noted that up to this point we have not 
diseussed the technical difficulties that a military force 
would have in contaminating a hostile foree. The dif- 
ficulties in the case of the communicable diseases are 
so obvious that they need not be mentioned. The epi- 
demiologie factors make the communicable diseases 
unsuited for offensive military use. The causative or- 
ganisms are all either short lived when separated from 
the living tissues or else readily destroyed by ordinary 
routine sanitary precautions. 

We cannot make this statement concerning the high- 
ly resistant infections such as tetanus, gas gangrene 
and anthrax. These agents are admittedly the most 
dangerous; but it must be remembered that to be 
dangerous they must be alive, and that many technical 
difficulties present themselves when living agents are 
to be used that are not present when missiles and chem- 
icals are used. Shells can be used to project missiles 
and chemicals on to an enemy many miles distant; 
but bacteria cannot be used in this way. No living 
organism will withstand the temperature generated by 
an exploding artillery shell. Airplanes may contam- 
inate terrain, but their effect would be quite local and 
probably less dangerous and less certain than high ex- 
plosives used in the same way. 

It is not maintained that bacterial contamination 
is impossible. A retreating enemy may hurriedly con- 
taminate the terrain that is to be evacuated. How- 
ever, it is believed that the use of living organisms in 
offensive warfare presents technical difficulties that are 
not generally considered. The contamination that 
spies and other individuals could effect, using the only 
really effective agents we have mentioned—the highly 
resistant, spore forming organisms that are so danger- 
ous to wounds—would prove too local to be of any 
value whatsoever. 


Toxic Products 

The forms of bacterial warfare include not only the 
possible distribution of living organisms in the force 
of an enemy, but the possible use of toxic products 
derived from bacteria. Certain of our bacterial toxins 
are the most deadly poisons known. The toxin of the 
bacillus botulinus is so powerful that instances have 
been recorded where toxins have been produced so 
toxic that .005 milligram would kill a 250 gram guinea 
pig. This material, botulinus toxin, is poison for man. 
It is possibly the most toxie agent known, and will 
produce the lethal effect in any way that the material 
is introduced into the animal. If consumed with food, 
injected into the tissues, or even dropped on to the 
mucous membrane or conjunctiva, it is equally deadly. 

This must be the material referred to when we read 
such dramatic statements as the following: ‘‘An air- 
plane can carry sufficient toxins to destroy an entire 
city’’. Such statements have an element of truth in 
them. In fact they are conservative. An airplane 
eould carry enough of the botulinus toxin to destroy 
every living man in the world if administration of 
the toxin was as simple a process as production and 
transportation. 

There were over 100 billion bullets manufactured 
during the World War—enough to kill the entire 
world population 50 times; but a few of us are still 
alive. It is easy to calculate the lethal (fatal) dose 
of a toxie agent; but do not think it is so easy to figure 
on the casualty producing power of a military weapon. 

The hostile aviator will not be received with a wel- 
come, nor can he expect to land at an air field near 
any large city and find the entire population lined up 
ready to accept the carefully measured lethal dose of 
botulinus toxin. 

The release of tremendous quantities of botulinus 
toxin over a large city may produce human casualties ; 
however, the extent of the damage might be only the 
wholesale destruction of rodents, sparrows, and pos- 
sibly numerous cats and dogs—not such a serious loss 
in time of war. It is difficult to evaluate properly the 
possible effects of the bacterial toxins. Certainly such 
statements as an airplane destroying an entire city 
with toxins is ridiculous; but they may have a value 
comparable to chemical agents, with this great dis- 
advantage, however, bacterial toxins are readily de- 
stroyed by heat; therefore, like bacteria, they are un- 
suited for use in shells. 


Animal Diseases 

The use of living organisms to produce disease in 
live stock, such as horses and mules needed for trans- 
portation of Army equipment and supplies, has been 
mentioned as a possible form of bacterial warfare. It 
is believed that the difficulties here are quite similar 
to those mentioned for diseases attacking man, with 
this great advantage to the defense that the veteri- 
nary officer will have in controlling epidemics. The 
veterinary officer can destroy any animal or group that 
he considers a menace to the health of the animals in 
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the Army. The Medical Officer cannot take such steps 
to control epidemics that threaten human populations. 

If we expand the term bacterial warfare to embrace 
such phases of biologic warfare as will include the 
agricultural pests, then, an additional factor to con- 
sider is the fact that spies and possibly hostile aviators 
might inoculate growing crops with such pests as the 
boll weevil, the corn borer, the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, and like destructive agents. These agents in most 
instances, however, take so long to invade sufficient 
terrain to be effective in destroying crops that their 
value in actually overcoming the resistance of a foe is 
questionable. They take several years to advance over 
a large area, and might prove an economic problem 
years after the war has been completed ; therefore, they 
violate one of the fundamental ideas in warfare, since 
they would interfere with the ability of the conquered 
nation to pay the victors for the beating they had 
received. 
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Conclusions 


It is believed that it has been shown that th: 
velopment of implements of warfare represent: 
evolution based on the gradual application of the in 
proving mind of man. The one factor of import: ne 
in this development has been effectiveness. It }; 
been a question of the good mind versus the stony 
back; of the thinker versus the lifter. It is belicved 
that the future of warfare will be based on the same 
principles. It is therefore apparent that the quest io: 
of whether chemical munitions will be used or not, and 
whether bacterial warfare will be used or not, wil! 
depend on their practicability rather than on the sen. 
timental reactions of pacifists. 


I consider that it is highly questionable if biologic 


agents are suited for warfare. Certainly at the pres. 


ent time practically insurmountable technical difficul- 
ties prevent the use of biologie agents as effective 


weapons of warfare. 
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Putting Punch into the C.M.T.C. Campaign 


q ING ‘‘over the top’’ in C. M. T. C. 

ment is a problem which annually confronts 
I hundreds of officers of all branches. Many 
The C. M. 
C. offers a wonderful opportunity to young men, 


procure 


hods of conducting the campaign exist. 


many counties annually fail to produce their quota 
\n experiment made in a recent campaign proved 
‘xceptional value. The principal of a high school 
1400 students in Racine, Wisconsin, a town of 75,- 
) was asked to announce immediately after a C. M 
C. talk by a regular officer, that the officer would 
y at the school until 2 p. m., that day and that any 
tudent who desired to see this ofticer to obtain addi 
nal information or to get assistance in making out 
application, would be permitted to be excused from 
y class for this purpose. Incidentally, it has been 
und desirable to have all of the students, the gir!s 
well as the boys and all grades, hear the talk 
High school students enjoy a laugh and its periodical 
nelusion into the talk makes them listen attentively 
Psychologists tell us that a good opening story, and 
only one, goes far toward putting an audience in a re 


eptive mood. The story must be not only funny, but 





(1) C. M. T. C. Students Joy(?)-riding; (2) Assembled for a Lecture on Hygiene; (3) Track Meet at Fort Sheridan; (4) Finis. 


appropriate as well A few stories, amusing anecdotes 
and bits of humor injected into the talk keep the 
students’ attention throughout the talk 


who have no particular interest in C. M. T. C 


Even thos 
listen 
because they don’t want to miss a story. 

It was announced by the principal himself that th 
ofticer would be found at the office of the athletic coach 
because of the extensive athletic program offered at 
every C. M. T. C., this instructor has a peculiar interest 
in the C. M. T. C 


boys is easily obtained It is invaluable 


, and his assistance in lining up the 
He should 
be included in every county committee. This makes 
him feel complimented and also creates a sense of r 
sponsibility on his part 

Students were not at all backward about taking ad 
vantage of the offer to be excused from classes to con 
sult the officer. Quite true it was that some came sev 
eral times. If Bill didn’t have his Latin lesson pre 
pared, the period for this lesson was certain to be the 
only one during which he found it possible to consult 
the officer. Even the athletic coacl 
saw several ‘‘repeaters.’’ 


Most of the boys came down before noon This en 
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abled them at noon to obtain the signature of parents, 
where required, and to tell them of the wonderful Op- 
portunity to be away from home for a month entirely 
without expense to anyone. This always appeals to 
parents for many civillan camps are conducted at e¢on- 
siderable expense to parents. 

As a result of this experiment, 52 young men visited 
Of these 40 actually 
either filled out applications or asked for blanks and 


took them home 


the officer to make inquiries 


To enable an effective ‘‘follow-up’’, 
each boy was asked to write his name and address on 
a sheet of paper. A copy of this list was given to the 
coach who agreed to check up on the boys until their 
application was finally accepted. He urged those who 
were slow in having their physical examinations made 
to have them completed. Columns were drawn to the 
right of names, one in which to record when the student 
had had his physical examination, one to show when 
he had forwarded his application, and a third to show 
when he had completed the usual vaccinations. <Ad- 
dressed return envelopes were provided so that the ap- 
plication would not be sent to a wrong headquarters. 

In this particular experiment, unusual results were 
obtained. Four times more students applied for C. M. 
T. C., from this school than had ever before applied. 
Subsequently the same method was applied in two 
other schools in the same county with the result that 
this county, which the year before had a quota of 25 
but had obtained only 22 applieations, now produced 
57 applications for a quota which had been raised from 
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25 to 37. 
the previous year and was the first time in history 
Racine county, third largest quota county in Wise« 
ever made its quota 


This represented an increase of 259% 


What undoubtedly would be an improvement 
on this scheme would be to have a medical officer | 
ent to make physical examinations on the spot 
is easily arranged because many physicians are res: 
officers and obtain one hour eredit for each such ey 
amination made. 

The athletic coach is generally enthusiastic about 
this project realizes that his 
students get good training In athletics, are kept in g 


sisting in because he 
condition physieally and are encouraged in every man 
ner to engage in sports. Often he personally encour 
ages students to go to camp, knowing how beneficial 
the many activities are to the student. 

Iligh school principals as a class are more than cor 
dial in their reception of officers who visit their schools 
to talk about the C. M. T. C. They often will stop al 
classes and assemble the students at any hour to acco 
modate travel schedules of officers visiting several cities 
on the same day. 

The valuable feature of this method of conducting 
the C. M. T. C., campaign lies in the fact that it en 
ables the responsible officer practically to complete his 
work in a given locality at one visit with only a smal! 
amount of follow-up work to do. It saves time, r 
‘‘over the top” 


duces travel costs and puts the quota 
at an early date. 
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Infantry in Battle 


A Study in Leadership Illustrated by Incidents from the World War 


Action and Morale 


CTION, physical and mental, is an efficacious anti- 

‘\ dote for battlefield nervousness. 

A soldier, pinned to the ground by hostile fire, 
th no form of aetivity to divert his thought 
m the flails of lead that lash the 

cround about him, secon develops an overwhelming 
sense of inferiority. He feels alone and deserted. He 
feels unable to protect himself. With nothing to do 
but wait and with nothing to think about but the im- 
mediate danger that surrounds him, his nerves rapidly 
reach the breaking point. Inactivity, therefore, con- 
stitutes a most serious danger to his morale. 

On the other hand, by diverting the attention of 
the soldier through some simple expedient or by re- 
quiring him to perform some physical labor, the nerv- 
ous tension of the battlefield may be materially re- 
duced. The leader, by thinking objectively himself, 
and by eausing his men to perform tasks involving 
thought and movement, may suecessfully combat this 
intense mental strain of battle. So too, will simple, 
matter-of-fact actions by a commander tend to instil 
in the men a sense of confidence and security. 


whistling 


Example 1 


On August 22, 1914, the 6th Company, 116th French 
Infantry, attacked, over open ground, toward the town 
of Maissin. Although the company advanced under 
hostile machine-gun fire, it saw nothing at which it 
might fire. By rushes of small groups it reached a 
erest near Maissin. 

On this crest was a wheat field in which the com- 
pany was held up by hostile fire. The instant a man 
lifted his head bullets from an unseen enemy cracked 
through the field, cutting off the stalks of wheat. 

The 6th Company was well ahead of the other French 
units. It was in its first fight and the men were palpa- 
bly nervous. Although they had gone through much 
lostile fire they had not seen a single target at which 
they might shoot. The hostile fire had now grown ex- 
tremely heavy but still no one could see the enemy 
or even tell from where the fire was coming. The 
situation on the crest was tense. 

The company commander finally saw one or two 
Germans near the edge of Maissin. He promptly 
ordered his company to open fire on the outskirts of 
the town, each man to fire six cartridges. 

A soldier near the company commander fired his 
six shots, aiming carefully each time. Then, with the 
empty eartridge cases in his hand he turned and 
asked : 

‘Captain, shall we save the empties or throw them 
away ?’’ 


The crisis had passed and the company was, once 
more, well under control. Their attack succeeded 
From The Battle of Ardennes by Major Pugens, 
French Army 


Discussion 

The captain saw that his men were becoming dan 
gerously tense. They were in their first fight. They 
had been advancing under hostile fire and now they 
were pinned to the ground with no good target before 
them. 

The company commander wished to give his men 
something to do, something that would occupy their 
minds. He did not want them to dig in for that might 
stop the attack and furthermore was at variance with 
the French ideas of 1914. The one or two Germans 
seen near Maissin did not present a target that war 
ranted the expenditure of much ammunition. There 
fore, the company commander did not permit his men 
to fire at will. Instead, 
them to fire by counted cartridges. This gave each 
man a task on which he had to focus his attention and 
at the same time reasserted the control of the leader 

The incident of the soldier and the empty cases 
shows that the company commander succeeded in his 
aim. Major Pugens comments on it as showing a good 
‘‘eombat reflex.’’ Troops under fire for the first time 
are particularly sensitive to impressions 


to settle the nerves, he ordered 


Example 2 

The following discussion is taken from an address 

delivered at The Infantry School by Captain Adolph 
von Schell of the German Army. 

In August 1916 the great Russian 

General Brusilov had thrown the 


offensive unde! 
Austrians far to the 


rear. German troops were brought up to help the 
Austrians. They approached the front in rapid 
marches. 


One night some German units moved up close to the 
front as a reserve. As they were unfamiliar with the 
terrain, Austrian noncommissioned officers were used 
as guides. One of these conducted a German company 
to the front under cover of darkness 


was halted in a large shed where the 


This company 

men slept until 
morning. 

When dawn broke the company commander found 
that this shed. was located about 200 meters from an 
Austrian battery and therefore was very likely to 
suffer from Russian artillery fire directed at the 
battery. At this point the company commander saw 
a Russian observation balloon. Due to the general 
situation he felt it imperative that his men remain 
ecneealed in the shed so long as the balloon remained 


up. 
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Almost immediately the Russians began to shell the 
Austrian One out of three or four 
shells fell short, striking near the shed. The company 


battery every 
commander noticed that his men were becoming in 
creasingly nervous They were required to remain in 
this dangerous and exposed locality with nothing to do. 

Some of them began making excuses of one sort or 
another, trying to obtain permission to leave the shed. 
The captain did not allow this. 
ment grew more intense. 
felt 


The nervous excite 
Not a word was spoken. The 
that some action was abso 


company commander 


lutely necessary. 

He called the company barber, sat down with his 
back to the Russian fire, and directed the barber to 
eut his hair. He had the most unpleasant haireut of 
his life. Every time a shell whistled over the shed, 


the company commander ducked his head and the 
berber pulled out a few hairs. 
The effect on the men, however, was splendid. They 


felt that if their company commander could sit down 
quietly and let his hair be cut that the situation could 
not be as bad as they had imagined. 
tion began, a few jokes were cracked and some of the 
men began to play cards. After that no one paid any 
further attention to the shells. Even when two men 
were wounded by this shell fire, the morale of the 
company was not noticeably affected. 


Soon conversa- 


In discussing this, and other incidents of a similar 
nature, Captain von Schell stresses the importance of 
causing the individual soldier to do something. When 
the men began to play cards and crack jokes the crisis 
was past. 

‘*As soon as the soldiers do something, each becomes 
ruler of the situation,’’ said Captain von Schell. ‘‘If 
the men have been on the defensive for a long time 
send out patrols, even if there be no special reason 
for patrols. The patrols give the men a feeling of 
self-confidence and superiority. Inactivity and wait- 
ing are trying and constitute a strong, psychological 
attack on nerves and morale,’’ 


Example 3 


On August 22, 1914, the French 7th Division ad- 
vancing in route column, near Ethe, suddenly en- 
countered Germans advancing from the north and the 
east. The French had not expected any serious en- 
gagement that day. 

A dense fog covered the ground as combat was en- 
joined. The 11th Company, 103d French Infantry, 
one of the leading elements of the division, was 
ordered to deploy. In the murk and obscurity of the 
confusion reigned. Units became intermingled 
and disorganized. Opposing troops became engaged 
in a fire fight at close range. Nothing was known of 
the situation. The only thing the French knew was 
that everywhere they went they met Germans. 

As the fog began to lift the 11th Company could 
find no other French troops nearby. Bullets came 
from several directions at the same time, but no Ger- 
mans could be seen. They seemed to have vanished in 
thin air. This company, in its first fight, felt isolated. 


fog 
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Things had gone far differently than had 
expected. 
The company commander tried to determine 


objectives and locate targets while death struck ar 
him. His company had already suffered appreci 
losses, including several platoon and section leaders 
Finally, he noted a wood about 1000 yards away. Tha! 
might Germans. He 
pany to open fire against it. 


harbor some ordered his « 

He did not expect any physical effect from 
long-range fire directed against the edge of a w 
that might not even hold any of the enemy. He opened 
fire only to quiet the nerves of his men. 

A little later other French troops deployed along 
a crest which was near the 11th Company. Shortly 
afterward heavy artillery fire struck these Frene| 
troops from the rear, while from the front they rm 
ceived heavy rifle and machine-gun fire. They with 
drew, abandoning the erest. Although the 11th Com 
pany Commander saw what appeared to be a wit! 
drawal, he, himself, had received no orders and ac 
cordingly held his company in position near the crest 

A bit later two German battalions assaulted this 
abandoned crest. Their attack broke down completely 
due to the flanking fire of the 11th Company from on 
side and of two stray machine guns from the othe 

The repulse of this attack probably exerted a deci 
sive influence on the fight, for it kept a German brigad 
from taking a large part of the French 7th Division 
in flank and rear at a critical moment. 

(From Ethe by Lt. Col. Grasset, French Army 


Discussion 

The unexpected situation, which suddenly developed, 
apparently upset the men of the 11th Company. The 
company commander, wishing to occupy their minds, 
ordered fire against a distant wood. Colonel Grasset 
emphasizes the fact that the principal purpose of this 
fire was the moral effect it would have on the men 
He does not specifically set forth the result of this 
action on the men but the events that followed speak 
eloquently. 

This very company, whose nerves had require 
soothing, remained to face and stop an attack by two 
German battalions, although the rest of the Frenc! 
had withdrawn. In so doing played a decisive role 
in the fight of the 7th Division. 


Example 4 

At 4:35 A.M. July 18, 1918, Company D, 16t! 
Infantry, jumped off in the great Aisne-Marne Offen 
sive. At the outset it was a support company of a’ 
assault battalion. A few minutes before the scheduled 
hour of attack the Germans opened a violent bombard 
ment that appeared to be directed at Company 1D) 
The troops were tired. They had undergone a diffieu!! 
and fatiguing march to the front. The company com 


mander and his men, facing this hostile bombardment 
felt that the outlook was far from encouraging. 
denly the American: barrage opened! 

“This American barrage was the most inspiring 
incident of five days’ fighting’’ says the compan) 
‘“We who had been depressed and wh: 
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commander. 
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ireaded the formation of the company under the 
an barrage now jumped up and hurried to our 
es. It was a great relief to have something to do— 
fficers to supervise the formation and the men 
t into their proper places. 
Many had been killed and wounded by the hostile 
we. Several squads had to be reorganized while 
s were still falling in the immediate vicinity. 
During the first part of the advance I was sur- 
sed to see every man smoking a cigarette. Then I 
rd someone call out, ‘Over the top with a cigarette.’ 
emembered, then, that the company had been issued 
tobaceo ration the previous evening and that I had 
tioned them all to save one smoke, so each man 


ld start ‘over the top with a cigarette.’ This gave 
the men something to think about during the first few 
minutes. The badinage which arose relative to the 
comparative worth of several popular brands of ciga- 

ttes, while still under the barrage, proved that the 

lea Was not without merit.’’ 

The advance continued. Losses in the company be- 
came increasingly heavy from artillery and long-range 
machine-gun fire. 

‘I noticed, after several men of the company had 
been blown up by shells, that a spirit of uneasiness 
became dominant. Men stopped at the sinister whine 
of an approaching shell; ranks began to sag; the threat 

the shells was uppermost in the minds of the 
troops. 

‘To divert their attention I decided to try some 
disciplinary measures of the drill-field. I moved from 
front to rear and by dint of vigorous whistle-blowing 
and considerable yelling, dressed up the lines. When- 
ever a man strayed out of formation I called to the 
platoon or section leader to dress his outfit. It was 
not long before each man was paying more attention 
to his palee in line than to machine-gun bullets or shell 
fire. I noticed a good deal of talking among the men, 
accompanied by puzzled glances in my direction. I 
overhead such remarks as ‘Must think we’re on the 
drill field,’ ‘What the hell’s eating him?’ ete. 

‘The company moved forward without faltering, 
even when a shell landed squarely on a column com- 
posed of a lieutenant and his platoon headquarters.’”’ 

The attack progressed successfully and later Com- 
pany D became engaged as an assault company. On 
July 19 the attack was continued. On this day, as 
Company D approached a slight rise northeast of 
Chaudun Farm, it encountered machine-gun fire from 
front and flanks. 

‘The machine-gun fire seemed to be coming from 
the wheat field that crowned the rise,’’ continues the 
company commander, ‘‘so I passed the word along 
the first line that the leading platoons were to charge 
toward the top of the hill. The orders miscarried 
somewhat for, as I jumped up, the entire company 
advanced. The machine-gun fire did not vary in its 
ntensity and few men fell. The support platoons, 
advaneing in squad columns, had the misfortune, how- 
ever, to have a shell land on a column in which a 
platoon leader was marching. 
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‘The charge, which had started at a run, soon 
slowed down to a jog due to the difficulty of climbing 
the incline over the slippery grass. The line was walk 
Still we heard the 
They were farther to the front 


ing when the crest was reached. 
machine-guns firing 
We had now come under observation and a few bursts 
in our ranks convinced me that our charge had been 
premature.’’ 

Now that the company was unable to advance the 
company commander found that both he and the men 
were becoming intensely nervous He, thereupon, 
directed one platoon to dig in near the crest of the 
hill and took the remainder of the company about 100 
vards to the rear and ordered them to dig in there 
‘IT found it was a great relief to be busy,’’ he com 
ments ‘‘so my striker and I dug a shelter in a new 
shell hole, I worked until I was wet with perspiration 
The extreme nervousness which had seized me, afte 
our capture of the till top, then left me 

‘*Shell fire continued on our position and casualties 
were numerous, although the company was now dug 
in below the surface of the ground I found in my 
inspection trips, however, that the exercise had calmed 
the men to such an extent that they were joking about 
which platoon would receive the next enemy shell.’’ 

(From the personal experience monograph of Major 
Leonard R. Boyd, infantry, who, at the time, com 
manded Company TD, 16th Infantry 


Discussion 


The incidents described in this example deal with 
measures taken by a company commander to reassure 
his men and quiet their nervous tenseness during criti 
cal periods of an action. 

In each instance, the remedy consisted of giving the 
men something to do and something other than their 
troubles and dangers, to think about. It is to be noted 
that at the time the company commander required 
his men to dress their lines in parade-ground fashion, 
the company was in support and not in assault. In this 
ease the serious drawbacks, that usually accompany 
rigidly-dressed lines and columns, applied only to a 
limited extent. The company commander here con 
sidered that the moral effect on his men far outweighed 
the disadvantages inherent in an extreme regularity 
of formation. 

‘‘The company was receiving artillery fire and onl) 
long-range machine-gun fire,’’ says Major Boyd. ‘‘The 
psychological effect was as follows: The mental effort 
of the men to keep in alignment, while under heavy 
fire, and their secret amusement at their leader’s idio 
syneracies made the element of personal danger one 
of secondary importance.’’ 

Major Boyd comments on the ineffectiveness of the 
rifle fire during the first few hours of the attack. Ow 
ing to excitement many men failed to set their sights, 
others set their sights and never used them, while still 
others shut both eyes and jerked the trigger. He noted 
that later in the action the rifle fire was much steadier 
and far more effective. 

‘*Movement,’” he states, ‘‘applied to individuals, 
will frequently afford a tense and apprehensive man a 
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physica! means of ietting off steam lf the man is 
required to perform heavy labor, personal danger is 


readily forgotten. However, when shells are explod- 


ing near an unoccupied soldier he is unable to push 
back the waves of fear. He erouches and waits and 
for him the battle will probably degenerate into an 


unending series of ‘waits 


Conclusion 


Until recently, armies fought in comparatively close 
order. Masses were held together by drill and by dis 
cipline. The enemy was in plain view. Now we usu 
ally struggle against an enemy whom we can not see 
We no longer fight in masses but in small groups- 


often as individuals. Therefore the psychological 
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reaction of the individual becomes _inereas 
important 

In war, the soldier is the instrument with y 
leaders must work. They must learn to play o1 
emotions—his loyalty, his courage, his vanity, his 
his esprit de eorps, his weaknesses 


Although in 
heat of battle there is no longer time to pre 


of humor, 
streneth. his confidence, his trust 


soldiers for the impressions of war, there are, how: 


two simple means by which a leader may Ile: 
tension: 

He can do something himself that will give the m 
feeling of security, or 

He can require his men to do something that 


necessitate actrity and attention 


bd Vite Cirehenee 


34th Infantry Passing in Review during the Third Corps Area Maneuvers at Fort George G. Meade. 
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Making Combat Practice More Realistic 
and Interesting 


By 1st Lieutenant John B. 


OW, that the combat practice season is over and 

the lessons it taught and obstacles that had to 

be overcome are fresh in our minds, is the time 
plan for next year’s season. 

Every officer and man engaged in a combat exercise 
s obliged to eall upon his imagination to a great ex- 
tent. Therefore anything which can be introduced to 
make the problem more realistic will increase the in- 
terest and the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

With this aim in view, while serving as range officer 
for the American Forces in Germany, I tried to devise 
a target for small arms fire that would explode when 
hit. I went to Major Russell L. Maxwell of the Ord- 
nance Department and he supplied the necessary tech- 
nieal knowledge which resulted in the target as shown 
n the diagram below and described hereinafter. 











Dimensions Are Approximate Only 


We used the regular box in which the factory packs 
small arms ammunition simply because it was a con- 
venient size. Any box would do. Inside this box a 
smaller box was constructed, using the side of the 
larger box as one of its sides. Inside and against the 
front of this inner box was placed a plate of scrap 
metal (any metal except copper or zinc) of the same 
height and width as this box and of one-sixteenth to 
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one-half inch thickness. The balane« 
was filled with black powder and a small explosive 
charge (TNT or the like) placed therein. Or a large 
envelope, of the same size as the piece of metal, can be 
filled with about two pounds of black powder and laid 
snugly against the metal. In which case the balance 
of the inner box had best be filled with small charges 
The lid 
of the inner box was then securely fastened and on 
the outside of the large box a bulls-eye or silhouette 
was painted being careful that it didn’t extend beyond 
the limits of the metal place inside. The target was 
then ready to be transported to its place of use where 
the balance of the outer box was filled with dirt and 
rock and the outer lid fastened down securely 

To add machine gun wa 
placed beside this target and those participating in 
the problem were informed that such a target repre 
sented an enemy machine gun nest and when encount- 
ered they could not advance until it was destroyed 

At the proper time a few blanks were discharged 
from a nearby pit (which was connected by telephone 
to a eontrol post) to give the effeet of enemy fire being 
delivered from that point. 

The action and orders of the leader were then noted 
and the time it took to wipe out the machine gun nest 
recorded. When a bullet pierced the metal the heat 
thus generated set fire to the black powder which soon 
ignited the explosive and the whole box blew up in a 
spectacular manner and the advance was resumed 

Another novel feature that was introduced to add 
realism to the problems and which was very spec 


of the inner box 


of TNT, smokeless powder or other explosive. 


realism a crude wooden 


tacular was the use of hand grenades to represent sup- 
porting artillery fire. Each hand grenade was seeure 
ly fastened to a stick and partially 
ground in such a way as to permit operation. The 
pin was replaced by a long wire. These grenades were 
placed near the falling targets to be used and spaced 
so as to simulate bursting shells. The wires went to 
a nearby protected pit which was connected to the 
control post by telephone. At the proper time the man 
in the pit was told to pull the wires all together, first 
right to left, or left to right, depending on the class 
of artillery fire it was desired to represent. A lift to 
another concentration was represented by having sim 
ilar grenades further in rear near another pit. 

It was found that these simple expedients aroused a 
great deal of enthusiasm among the troops and that 
they were eager to participate in these problems. As 
a result they played the game better and the exercises 
were highly successful and beneficial 


buried in the 




















The Reserve Officer in the Canal Zone 


By Captain John A. Liddy, Infantry Reserve 


HERE e 


sists an unparalleled situation with ref- 
to promotion for the Reserve Officer per- 

manently stationed in the Canal Zone, without 
regard to the status of duty, active or inactive, the 
Reserve Officer above the rank of first 
affected impartially. 


lieutenant is 
The Canal Zone for the purpose 
administration is in the command juris- 
diction of the Panama Canal Department of the Ree- 
ular Army 


of military 


The situation that exists with reference to promo- 
tion above the rank of first lieutenant presents the 
Reserve Officer in a permanent rank without regard 
to longevity, professional experience and proficiency 
as an Officer of the Army of the United States. Tllus- 
trative of what the writer terms herein as *‘ permanent 
rank’’ the respective cases are cited: 

Major K, Engineers-Reserve, who terminated his ae- 
tive duty status with that rank following the World 
War in 1919. Ile resigned his reserve commission as 
a Major, Eng-Res., ‘in 1931, due to lack of promotion 
after twelve years service as a field officer. 

Captain 1b, Air Corps-Reserve, terminated his serv- 
ice after the World War as a member of the Repara- 
tions Commission in Europe in the same rank that he 
is commissioned in today. He has seeured active duty 
training regularly since its establishment since the 
close of the World War. 

Ist Lieutenant M, Engineers-Reserve, terminated his 
service after the close of the World War in the rank 
that he has held since then, that of a Ist Lieutenant 
of the Army of the United States on an inactive status. 

The three officers who are mentioned above, are not 
merely isolated examples, but their promotion status 
is equally applicable to every reserve officer stationed 
permanently in the Canal Zone at the present time. 

These reserve officers have, without exception, main- 
tained a keen interest in reserve affairs. That their 
professional interest has continued despite adverse con- 
idlitions has been attested by their securing active duty 
training at every opportunity. The majority of these 
reserve officers are in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility employed by The Panama Canal, and Exeeu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Government of the United 
States of America. That the demands of their re- 
spective positions demand an excellent standard of 
personal intelligence and professional efficiency may be 
ascertained from their record of service with The Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The promotion status of the Reserve Officer sta- 
tioned permanently in the Canal Zone is shrouded in 
the fog of uncertainty. Conversant with the uninvit- 
ing prospect of the certainty of no adequate promo- 
tion, if qualified, and the knowledge that in the event 
of a major emergency they will be called to active duty 


30 


for service as junior officers under the command 
officers, who nominally in the normal course of even';s 
due to rank, longevity and professional qualificatio: s 


would have been junior to them. Examples, all u 


wittingly, of the ancient adage ‘‘Youth must 
served.’’ 
The argument may be advanced that in a major 


emergeney that these reserve officers due to their lengt 
of service and obvious professional experience woul: 
receive immediate promotion to respective rank ani 
assignment as field and staff officers. Obviously this 
promotion would be consistent with their professiona 
qualifications, training and proficiency demonstrate! 
while on an inactive status. Such promotion is un 
likely, but let us assume that it will be probable in 
the event of a major emergency. The supposition is 
that a state of War exists and these officers have been 
promoted to rank which presupposes and demands 
prior training that embraced the field of staff and com 
mand experience. Their previous sphere of profes 
sional activity having been limited to the confines of 
platoon, company, and battalion tactical and techni 
eal experience, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
average reserve officer is foredoomed to failure when 
confronted with the problems of the emergency whiei) 
the field and staff officer must consider and furnish 
an immediate practical solution. Handicapped by the 
burden of inexperience and previous training to meet 
the situation with the solution born of command, their 
elimination as commissioned officers of the Army of 
the United States serving during a major emergency 
is but a question of time. Their dismissal from the 
service of the United States would be summed up by 
those unconversant with facts by the pertinent remark 
‘*They could not make the grade.’’ 

Yet, despite the remark ‘‘Failure needs no apolo- 
gist’’, it is not fair to consider that these reserve of 
ficers, promoted to unexpected rank due to the imme 
diate demand of a major emergency, are condemned 
for a reality that in all probability could not have been 
averted? Their failure was due, to a great extent, to 
the obvious lack of opportunity to qualify professional- 
ly for the responsibility demanded of field and staff of 
ficers during peace time training activities available 
for them in the respective echelons of command. 

Despite argument to the contrary, reserve officers 
should be trained in theory and practice with situa- 
tions and problems most likely to occur in the event 
of a major emergency, with the local problem upper- 
most in consideration. In this field of applicatory 
training, the duty and assignment of rank would per- 
mit their proper assimilation of the principles of staff 
and command logistics, a knowledge of which, would 
enable these reserve officers to meet the demands of 
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lern warfare as expressed thru the medium of an 
sanded sphere of activity in which they are ex- 
ted to exercise tactical and administrative com 
nd. To fit the reserve officer for adequate per- 
rmance of his respective assignments during a major 
nergency should be the objective of his training on 
inactive status. 

The sueeessful functioning of the Panama Canal in 

e event of a major emergency is the obvious mission 

the military and navy forees in the Canal Zone and 
‘s vieinity. The continued operation and mainten- 
ince of the Panama Canal transcends all other con- 

derations in major importance. 

If revision of the War Plan for the Defense of 
Vanama, by the allocation of a number of inactive 
cadres to the Regular Army and Navy in the Canal 
Zone would provide an adequate solution to the pro- 
motion problem of the reserve officer, it is very prob 
able that an early solution would be possible. The 
obstacle to this plan is the possibility and necessity of 
having to withdraw definite specialist and technical 
personnel from the Panama Canal service. This may 
not be accomplished without furnishing adequate per- 
sonnel replacement. This necessitates discarding this 
probable solution. The majority of reserve officers 
stationed permanently in the Canal Zone are employees 
of The Panama Canal. For this reason it has not 
been deemed feasible to allocate a definite number of 
vrades, taken from the Organized Reserve cadres with- 
in the limits of the United States. 

There exists no adequate reason for the defense of 
the Panama Canal unless it is operated and maintained 
during a major emergency. A plan that conflicts with 
this objective may not survive analytical consideration. 
The personnel requirements demand for the operation 
and maintenance of the Panama Canal and its sub- 
sidiary activities administrative and technical special- 
ists together with skilled laborers. This personnel can 
not be replaced haphazardly especially during the 
stress and chaos occasioned by an unforeseen emer- 
geney, such as a state of War. 

One of the primary lessons taught by the experience 
gained since the close of the World War, is that the 
conduct of modern warfare rests with the mobilization 
of industry as well as manpower. This is the logical 
assumption upon which we should base our defensive 
War in the future. The industrial mobilization of the 
United States will be coordinated with the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower, upon this premise rests our sur- 
vival as a first class World Power. And the objectors 
will shout, ‘‘It ean not be done.’’ For their informa- 
tion let us remind them of the passage of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, that for the first time in our 
National history provided the United States with a 
definite military policy. Two years later the greatest 
Army ever mobilized under the command of a General 
of the Army of the United States was fighting in 
Europe; while three million citizen soldiers were mobi- 
lized in training camps within the Continental limits 
of the United States. This was not the result of ‘‘a 
million men springing to arms overnight,’’ but of care- 
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ful planning, and the organization for the purpos« 
recruitment, administration, supply and training o! 
the Army of the United States, created by the Govern 
ment of the United States through the medium of the 
War Department in the prosaic days of peace prior 
to April 6th, 1917. Aectuality dwarfs the magination 

The Panama Canal is comparable in magnitude of 
diversified activities to that of any civilian industrial 
corporation and it offers an unparalleled field for the 
installation of inactive cadres of the Organized Re 
sere for the purpose of creating an organization in 
peacetime which will serve as a model for the mobiliza 
tion of industry in War. Only, as far as the Panama 
Canal is concerned these peace-time installations would 
provide for the assignment of all personnel employed 
by this Exeeutive Branch of the Civil Government to 
an active duty status in the Army of the United States 
in the event of a major emergency, such as a War 
The allocation of these inactive eadres in peace-time 
would provide a sufficiency of personnel, commissioned 
and enlisted to provide lineal promotion for all re 
serve personnel stationed in the Panama Canal Di 
partment, up to and including that of general officers 
The mission of this organization would be the con 
tinued operation and maintenance of the 
Canal during a major emergency. The sequence of 
command would rest with the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, who is the technical and administrative head 
of this Executive Branch of the United States Govern- 
ment during peace-time installation. This Plan would 
become effective upon completion of an Industrial Sur- 
vey of the Panama Canal by the War Department 
Ageney coneerned, for the purpose of determining 
its feasibility and the allocation of the inactive cadres 
necessary for its successful operation. An Exeeutive 
Order by the President of the United States would be 
the authorization for the utilization of this Plan. By 
the installation of a reserve military organization in 
peace-time, with a minimum of friction the Panama 
Canal would become an integral Department in the 
Army of the United States in War 

The plan presented herein provides a basis for the 
installation of reserve units in the Canal Zone, which 
would furnish appropriate ranks to which Reserve Of 
ficers stationed on a permanent status, as to residence 
and occupation, could secure adequate promotion. Ap 
plication of this plan would in nowise conflict with 
the primary purpose of The Panama Canal—that is, 
its continued operation and maintenance with trained 
personnel during a major emergency, such as that fur 
nished by a War. The tactical defense of the Canal 
would rest with the military and naval force stationed 
in the Cana}. Zone, as heretofore 
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In conclusion, the installations necessary for the 
suecess of the plan presented would serve to foster the 
spirit of mutual support and sustained cooperation be 
tween the components of the Army of the United 
States which is essential to the development of a defi- 
nite plan that will function in a major emergency such 
as a war. 














Khan Dhu 


Chapter V 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all it knew. 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


HERE was the shot-up locomotive and here were 

we at Khan Dhu, a rifle platoon, a howitzer pla- 

toon and a machine gun section. Something had 
to be done at once, but what? 

I had a lot of lessons in my head, and a ten foot 
shelf of military books, so while there was a wealth of 
ideas | had to choose just a few of the right ones. To 
gain time I directed that the troops be issued all the 
extra things that Infantry carry into battle and that 
all hands stand by for prompt assembly. I especially 
directed all noncommissioned officers to carry whistles, 
and | told our aeting bugler, one of my messengers, to 
bring his shining trumpet. 

Out we marched at last with great precision, myself 
alert to detect signs of laxity or levity. Repressed but 
earnest, that was the general atmosphere. I ran over 
in my mind the Principles of War; Mass, Surprise. 
Economy of Force, Movement, The Objective, Secur- 
ity, Simplicity, Cooperation, The Offensive. I re- 
viewed my Scouting and Patrolling, Weapons, Mus- 
ketry and Combat Principles. No convincing plan 
came to me. As we halted and stacked arms under the 
embankment I assembled the nonecoms and received the 
report of the outguard. I explained the situation. I 
made notes. I peered through my field glasses at Hueh. 
[ did everything I could to gain time for myself, but 
withoat the faintest flicker of an inspiration. ‘‘ What 
would Napoleon have done?’’ I asked myself. Maneu- 
ver, envelope, threaten enemy communications—noth- 
ing fitted this case. With a sigh I heaved overboard all 
the TR’s, AR’s, and text-books recommended for offi- 
cers. Old F. M. stood forth and rolled up his mental 
His little detachment waited patiently. 

As I looked at the troops I thought how inert they 
were and yet how potential. Like a motor waiting for 
the spark and the gas to get together. I should turn 
on the ignition and press the starter, engage the clutch, 
feed in the gas and steer the machine to its destination. 
Steering was perhaps the most important thing to be 
done, but I must provide for repairs, adjustments, and 
maintenance. I was not merely a passenger, but a 
trouble shooter as well. Breakdowns were likely, as 
it was to be a rough journey. Repairs under fire were 
impossible. I must anticipate and avoid motor trouble. 
I must minimize wear and tear in my plans. I must 
arrive at my destination somehow under my own 
power. 

My busy thoughts were interrupted by Platoon Ser- 
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geant Buck badger who, chafing under restraint a 
desiring to be helpful, spoke at my elbow, ‘‘Sir, couldn’: 
the Lieutenant let one of us take a few men up along 
the river there and raid that cannon they got? I’d b 
glad to go myself, for one.’’ ‘‘Good idea, Sergeant,’’ | 
said, although it seemed unlikely anyone could get 
there in broad daylight, so far did the village seen 
from the river bank. ‘‘I’ll think it over.’’ 

Turning to the other noneoms I asked, ‘‘ Anyon 
else got any suggestions?’’ They turned their quids 
over and spat thoughtfully. One after another the 
approved of Sergeant Badger’s heroic expedition, but 
as for the main effort all coneurred in a bold advance 
featured by hard shooting and terminated by a stiff 
dose of cold steel, violence and organized manslaughte: 
By way of illustration they recounted many a strange 
combat never recorded in history, of which eac! 
speaker was an eye-witness and of which, by inference 
he was presumably the hero. About all I got out of 
it was that they were enterprising persons, these so! 
diers, and not afraid of any native that trod the eart! 

In desperation I resolved on a queer plan. 

* * * 

Now consider yourself an eagle soaring over the 
landseape about an hour later. Sergeant Badger and 
four scouts have crept up the river bank and wormed 
their way some 500 yards from the field piece in rear 
of the village. The gun crew heeded them not for they 
were busily firing in the direction of the cemetery. 

At the cemetery lay the first section’s scouts, sharp 
shooters and experts, about twelve altogether, firing 
deliberately at the village. Under the river bank to 
their left rear waited the rest of the command, wel! 
concealed but ready for action. 

Suddenly Sergeant Badger’s force opened up on 
the gun crew at about 250 yards range. The gun crew 
turned in astonishment, gazed in horror at the new 
threat and fled, one by one performing queer little 
leaps in the air and stumbling to the ground. 

Without further delay then the attackers let off 
rapidly all the rifle grenades they carried, white phos 
phorous, which soon enveloped the thatch-roofed and 
matting-screened village in smoke and flame. The de- 
tachment retired then to the river bank, protected by 
the smoke and confusion in the village. 

Now the riflemen at the cemetery, as soon as the 
enemy firing, due to the conflagration, died down, ad- 
vaneed conspicuously a short way out of the trees, and 
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by much show of bravado and rapid fire accompani 

by yells and whoops again drew the enemy’s attention 
that way. These latter swarmed into the open and 
replied with wrathful energy and all small arms avai 
able They edged forward, seeing the smallness of 
their opposition The opposition provokingly took 
cover. Things settled down to a desultory fire fight 

Soon we were enlightened as to the enemys 's next 
maneuver. From the sunken road sprang a sizable 
enemy force which had crept along toward Khan Dhu 
till abreast of the graveyard and then turned to cut 
off the riflemen there. They rushed forward. The 
scouts, experts, and sharpshooters, dashed for cover 

When the bandits were about 300 yards away from 
the river bank we let them have it-—rifles, automatic 
rifles, machine guns and howitzers—in a volley that 
was let off at the sound of our bugle accompanied by 
all the whistles, ‘‘Kinglets,’’ and ‘‘Thunderers’’ at 
once. I looked to see the foe lying dead in windrows 

Did you ever go duck shooting and find yourself 
suddenly in the presence of a large flock that seemed 
to darken the sky and rushed low overhead? If so, did 
you not pump madly shell after shell into the thick of 
the mass? And did you not stare in amazement after 
the departing birds and find that the barrage had 
brought down one bird? or none? 

So with the enemy. Our volley spilled many a one 
it is true, but the rest legged it for dear life back to 
cover of the sunken road, pursued by fire from the 
river. | would permit no one to rush till we were in 
shape to do so, for a pell mell pursuit would have 
ruined us. 

We now had one force of the enemy in front of 
the village and another in the road. To attack either 
meant keeping out of range of the other | decided 
those at the village were the most numerous and di 
rected the attack against them. I detailed one squad 
to observe the enemy in the road and protect our flank 
One section attacked. Two squads followed in sup 
port. The special weapons fired from the river bank 
The enemy vanished into the smoke of the village 

I halted the firing line and reorganized 

The enemy soon reappeared, this time along the 
sunken road, joining their friends already there | 
changed direction to face them, not an easy task, but 
made possible by the range and less effective fire. This 
maneuver consumed time. It also necessitated further 
rearrangements. 

First, there had to be a left flank group to guard 
against another surprise from the smoking village. 
Second, the new formation was awkward for the special 
weapons, which had to shift their guns so as to clear 
the firing line. All of this gave the enemy further 
opportunity to settle down in the sunken road 

At last all was in order. ‘‘Commanee Firing’’ 
sounded from the bugler. The troops were not drilled 
in such calls, and the bugler hit some notes that were 
entirely original with him, but the similarity to ‘‘ré 
veille’’ awakened the memories of the older noncoms, 
who recognized it at once. All whistles sounded and 
again the fire fight started. We made our way forward 
in good order. 




















Now I had no doubt that we could rout the force 
in the sunken but what troubled me most was 
the silence of the enemy machine gun. It might still 
| east frequent glances toward the 


he at the village 
left flank patrol. 
They were advancing cautiously on 
lage. They couldn't see anything 
smoke, and, from the 
thought first of their own skins. 


the silent vil- 
on account of the 
platoon no doubt 

At last they dashed 

boldly into the smoke, leaving their get-away man be- 

hind to keep contact with me. 


being far 


A wild dash of 
carts, pack animals and camels galloped off out of 
the rear of the village headed for the mountains. No 


Presently things began to happen. 


doubt the patrol was firing on them although ! 
couldn’t hear them on account of the noise where | 
was. Indeed, as I found out later, the stampede was 


too much of a diversion for the patrol, as they pur- 
sued a short way, forgetful of contact with me. They 
passed up the enemy machine gun. 

The latter opened from my left front, seemingly 
from the front of the village. It stopped us dead. 
(ur own special weapons, now to our right rear, were 
blanketed. It was necessary to shift the 37 millimeter 
gun. I sent a runner to tell them so. 

Again it seemed an age till things were in shape. 
We lay there and fired and cursed and strained our 
eyes after the plodding gun crew, shifting from the 
right flank to the left. 

Now a rifleman in battle carries a belt full of eart- 
ridges and two extra bandoleers, about 220 rounds. 
The automatic riflemen carry some additional, and 
there are armor-piercing and tracer ammunition with 
scouts and corporals. However, the automatic rifles 
burn up lots of stuff, and riflemen are supposed to 
supply them when they go short. There are losses of 
ammunition due to clips falling out of unbuttoned 
pockets when rushes are in progress. One is supposed 
to salvage clips from casualties but in most cases the 
injured are left behind and not found till after the 
battle. So what with this and that wastage, delay 
and what not the firing line commenced to run low 
on ammunition. All I could do was leap frog the 
supports forward with their unused supply to take 
up the fire fight, and retire the first section to the 
supports. 

Of course the flank automatics were turned against 
the hostile machine gun as soon as possible. But no 


progress was possible till the 37 millimeter gun com- 
menced ‘‘ bracketing’ 
the smoky background. 


were lost in 
were the only 


it. The ‘‘overs’’ 
The ‘‘shorts’’ 


Khan Dhu 
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visible shots. 
fire. 


It took about four rounds to adjust 
Whereupon the machine gun was withdrawn j 
the road. 

To cut it short, the dizzy battle went on and 
a mobile enemy popping up here and disappear 
there. We were constantly shifting our line to e 
We couldn’t keep it up forever because r 
What with our constant 
movement and growing losses, we finally gave up t 
wild goose chase and retired to plan things all ove: 
again, and there being no profit in our position unde: 
the river bank with Khan Dhu exposed to a raid, 
eventually went back there. The left flank pat 
after wandering about the smoke filled alleys of 1 
village and narrowly avoiding capture after stumbliny 
into the enemy’s main body, rejoined us later. 

For action and excitement this affair certainly w 
material for a book. We had enjoyed a certain ad 
vantage at first and had the foe quite confused. But 
their shifty tactics had gradually gained the upper 
hand, ‘‘freedom of action’’ I believe the book calls it, 
or ‘‘the initiative’’ or something of the sort. 

Why had we lost ‘‘the initiative’? It 
on me at last that: 


form. 


ammunition ran too low. 


dawned 


13. Once you've got the enemy on the run a litt! 
disorder is permissible in your own ranks. 
your advantage promptly. 

14. ‘‘Trick Solutions,’’ such as minor raids, or de 
ceiving maneuvers are tempting ventures it is true 
But let the artful expedients alone if they don’t pro 
mote the main effort. At least let them be subordinat: 
affairs. 

15. Smoke is a valuable weapon in warfare. It 
is likewise dangerous if not applied exactly to fit your 
plans. 


Follow up 


And so, another battle was over. ‘‘Another day, 


another dollar,’’ philosophically observed Sergeant 
Badger. 
The native doctor seemed to wear a somewhat 


quizzieal expression as he started his incense burner 
to work. Indeed he had done much for me in th 
past and I thought of the time when his supply of 
herbs would give out. I pulled out a Mex dollar and 
tossed it to him, whereupon his wrinkled face burst 
into a snag-toothed grin of delight (after he had 
rung the coin on the floor to test its genuineness) 
‘‘Mebbe Master have big luck tomolla. Fu Lu Chu!”’ 
He bowed and left me to sleep it off, which, as before, 
I did, to awaken with the same old General and Special! 
Situation confronting me next dawn. 
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Life in Mindanao 


1. At 7:00 A. M., September 20, 1932, Datu Dianka 
as Sultan sa Budiadingan, reported that his relative 
ymed Manangulo had raised the red flag and had 
irned outlaw. 

2 Dianka was sent to Pendulunan to 
fanangulo to surrender his paliuntuds, take down his 
lags and level his cotta and was told to tell him that 

he did so no further 


convince 


action would taken against 
jim. 

3. Dianka returned about 
that Manangulo had fasted, 


saw the soldiers he 


eight o’clock reporting 
but hoped that when he 
would surrender. 

4. Lieutenant ...... with twenty-four men accom 
panied by the Justice of the 
went to Pendulunan, 


Peace of Tamparan, 
Taraka and sent three delega 
tions, of the relatives and ranking datus of that place 
to convince Manangulo to surrender, but with no 
Manangulo shouted at the datus and soldiers 
and after beating his pong fired one shot. 

5. Immediately after this the attacked 
the cotta and after a heavy fire, entered from two 
directions still rapid firing. (The attack started at 
10:00 A. M.) 

6. The cotta was found to be very strong, and as 
Manangulo was 


SUCCESS. 


soldiers 


using two guns, 
end of his cotta and the other 
was believed that there 


firing one at one 
at the end it 
were at least two if not move 
uutlaws inside as the fire 
rapid. Pvt. Demetrio Escalona was killed by one shot 
almost immediately. Pvt. Mambering was struck by 
a buekshot which penetrated under the 
coming out near the right 


opposite 


from the cotta was very 


right armpit 
breast. His condition is 


rather serious Pvt 


on the left 


Diaz Dimapering was wounde 
shoulder, not seriously Pyt. Bacol Cat 
buckshot wounds on the right ealf but not 
serious as no bones were touched Pvt 


had six 


Maliamao was 


hit by buckshot on the right hand breaking the born 
of the middle finger. The doctors believe that it wil! 
not be necessary to amputate the finger 

7. <All the wounded men were sent immediatels 
by special launch to the Dansalan Hospital for treat 
ment 


8. At 2:00 P. M., dynamite was used and part of 
the cotta wall was blown up. At about three P. M., 
advance was made again under rapid fire and Manan 
culo was killed He had fired about thirty shots at 
us and when found still had ten bullets left and one 
unexploded shell in one of his paliuntuds 

9. The cotta 
The datus of promised to level and fill 
up all the cotta 

10. The specific cause could not be 


was partly demolished by the soldiers 
Taraka have 
canals in the 
ascertained for 
this man’s turning outlaw It is believed that as he 
has been living alone for many years and as the people 
around there have 


him he 


been refusing to continue feeding 
turned him erazy 
He was always believed to have been a little 


somewhat humored him 


brooded over this and it 
crazy 
hut harmless and the 

11. All the people of Taraka ineluding the relatives 
if Manangulo seem to 
trouble 


people 


be glad he is dead and no further 
Is expected from that quarter. 
(Sed. 


2nd Lieutenant, P. C 
fT: 


90th Company 
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The Fate of the World’ 


By First Lieutenant Lowell M. Limpus, MI-Reserve 


IERRE stood outside, watching the door. He 
could almost hear his heart, so rapidly was it 


beating beneath his tunie. It always beat so 
when the Emperor was near. And when He was actu- 
ally present it seemed to rise in his throat and almost 
strangle him. 

Pierre was a very young soldier, but already he 
worshipped his emperor as ardently as any mustachioed 
veteran of the Italian campaigns. One of those veter- 
ans, a Shako-surmounted and grizzled grenadier, was 
standing guard outside the door of the little Belgian 
hut that housed temporary headquarters. The old sol- 
dier stood as proudly erect as Pierre himself, for the 
whole army flamed with the enthusiasm generated by 
those glorious Hundred Days. 

The Emperor was home again; back from Elba and 
ouce more his triumphant eagles were screaming above 
a quaking continent. The old fire was blazing in the 
blood of the veterans of a score of campaigns and it 
had kindled a sister flame in that of Pierre. 

Pierre was a very young officer. He had been only 
a youth when he had thrilled to the glorious tidings of 
Austerlitz, and as a boy soldier he had fought for the 
first time beside his uncle, (veteran of the revolu- 
tionary days) at the Battle of the Nations. Then 
had come that desperate fighting retreat on Paris. 

Almost before he realized it, the disaster had oe- 
curred; enemy troops in the capitol; the emperor de- 
throned and exiled; a sullen France reluctantly sub- 
mitting to the return of the Bourbons. 

But now the nation was alive once more. The Em- 
peror’s return had revived those dead embers of en- 
thusiasm. The flames were roaring again. Once more 
the Emperor ruled France; once more he faced his 
country’s foes at the head of an enthusiastic army. 

Pierre’s heart was still reeling with the pure joy of 
it and, most glorious of all, his uncle, (veteran staff 
officer that he was) had been able to secure for the 
young lieutenant an assignment for the Emperor’s own 
staff. He would fight in the very presence of the Em- 
peror. Pierre gritted his teeth at the prospect. 

A heavy hand fell upon his shoulder and he wheeled 
to smile into the eyes of his smiling uncle. 

‘* Action today, my boy,’’ laughed the veteran. ‘*‘The 
Emperor is going to drive these cursed Prussians all 
the way back to Berlin.’’ 

The young soldier laughed aloud. 

‘*Are we to fight them today, sir?’’ 

‘*Undoubtedly,’’ responded the older officer. ‘‘The 
Emperor has them where he wants them. Oh, but this 
seventeenth of June, 1815, will be a great day in the 
history of the world, my boy; the day that Napoleon 
shattered the Prussians at Ligny and after that he will 
drive the British into their own channel.’’ 

A wrinkle suddenly sprang to the boyish brow. 


*For historical basis, cf. Napoleon, Abbott, p. 652 
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‘*But, those English are very near, my uncle,’’ 
protested. ‘‘Are they not likely to come to the assis 
ance of the Prussians ?’’ 

‘‘Ah, Marshal Ney will take care of them,’’ laughe 
his uncle. ‘‘He is already forming his battle line nea 
that little village we road through yesterday—Quatr: 
Bras, I think was the name—Remember it?’’ 

The boy nodded. 

‘Oh, our Emperor knows this business of war,’’ re 
sponded his uncle. ‘‘Why, he even has the reserve d 
ing double duty today. The whole corps of Genera! 
D’Erlon is placed half-way between Ney’s army and 
ours. It is under Ney’s command in ease he should 
need it to throw against the British; but it is also so 
near us that the Emperor can use it as well to crush 
the fleeing Prussians—if he wins before Ney does.’ 

The boy smiled his admiration. It was a rare privi 
lege he thought to be thus on the staff and learn the 
lessons of war as they were taught by the Master 
Craftsman. 

**Attention,’’ suddenly barked the grenadier on 
guard, and through the door strode the pudgy, little 
man before whom all of Europe trembled. 

A roar greeted him. 

‘*Vive l’Empereur,’’ rolled from a thousand throats 
as the veterans of the Guard hailed their hero. 

Officers and men a half mile away snapped to the 
salute. 

The Emperor flashed his attractive smile, threw up 
his hand in answer and walked rapidly to his waiting 
horse. With a quick movement he swung himself into 
the saddle and sat proudly astride. 

His uncle’s words brought Pierre back to life. 

‘Quickly, my boy. It’s time to mount. We staff 
officers must follow the Emperor.’’ 

Pierre ran to his horse. 

Half a minute later, as proudly erect as the Em- 
peror himself, he was riding in his place at the rear 
of the cavaleade behind the commander-in-chief. 

The cheers of the troops, lining both sides of the 
road, beat upon his ears. 

It was a great thing to be alive that famous day 
when the Fate of the World trembled in the balance. 

* * * & 

The ensuing hours were a kind of blurred night- 

mare. Pierre could never remember them clearly; the 


‘ thunder of the cannonade and the shock of the musket 


volleys increased steadily. Pungent smoke drifted 
across the green Belgian countryside, troops moving 
everywhere; messengers galloping, racing to and fro 
amid the dust. 

Pierre stood in a little group of the younger staff of- 
ficers that were on the side of the hill from the crest 
of which the Emperor swept the horizon with his glass. 
He was calm and self-controlled. Occasionally he 
turned to speak to one of the generals surrounding him. 
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n an instant later a young staff officer would leap to 
saddle and gallop madly away. 
he day wore on. Beneath the roar of battle came 
dull grumble of distant guns...... far away on the 
| to Brussels—and Waterloo. A young officer ob 
ed that Ney must be engaged with the British 
rre grew as nervous as his restive horse. He wanted 
lo his part, but his summons had not yet come. He 
ted impatiently. 

\t last a dust-covered officer dashed up. He threw 

mself from his mount and ran toward the Emperor. 

spontaneous cheer burst from the group of generals 

; he made his report. It spread rapidly among the 
staff officers. 

‘‘Blucher is beaten; the Prussians are in full re 
treat. Blucher has been shot from his horse, and his 
nen are on the run.’’ 

The Emperor turned and 
Pierre’s heart gave a great leap. His uncle was beckon- 
ng him forward. An instant later, that heart in his 
throat, he stood before the commander and felt the 
piereing eyes upon him. 


snapped out orders 


But when the Emperor spoke, it was to his unele, 
vho stood beside him: 

‘Colonel, take your nephew with you. Ride to 
Marshal Ney and order him to send General D’Erlon 
n upon the Prussians’ right flank. Go!’’ 

Pierre’s heart was singing, as he ran to his horse. 
The vietory was won! France was saved! The Em- 
peror was triumphant! 

His heart continued to sing as, with his uncle riding 
beside him, he pounded down the dusty road that led 
to Waterloo. The hill faded behind them. The can- 
onading died in the distance, as they galloped across 
that green Belgian countryside. ; 

For a brief time, the war seemed to have vanished, 
and then Pierre became aware of more troops lining 
the highway. They had reached the reserve. They 
were passing General D’Erlon’s headquarters on their 
way to Marshal Ney. Suddenly his uncle reined in 
sharply and waved Pierre to a halt. 

Pierre eyed the Colonel in puzzled bewilderment, as 
he leaned forward in the saddle to catch the words of 
the older officer. 

‘“We can save time,’’ gasped his uncle. ‘‘We can 
turn off here and order General D’Erlon to attack. 
He'll get into action sooner than if he waits for Mar- 
shal Ney to send him the message.”’ 

Pierre was shocked to the very core. 
show it. 

‘‘But, my uncele,’’ he protested, ‘‘the Emperor or- 
dered us to go direct to Marshal Ney. 

‘*Nonsense, my boy,’’ laughed the Colonel. ‘‘We’ll 
improve on the orders. Forward to General D’Erlon.’’ 

Obediently, but with a heavy heart, Pierre turned 
down the side path and followed his uncle toward the 
reserve headquarters. He was a soldier and his uncle 
was a colonel and his superior officer. He had to do 


? 


He tried not to 


as he was told, but he muttered to himself as he rode: 
‘It is not well to try to improve upon the orders of 
the Emperor.’’ 


the World 


Grim and sullen he sat in the saddle while his uncle 
dismounted and hurried up to the commander of the 
reserve. 

He saw the colonel salute and heard him report: 

‘‘The Emperor’s compliments, and you will go into 
action immediately. You are to attack the Prussian 
right flank with your entire force.’’ 

D’Erlon’s staff was galvanized into action even as 
the colonel remounted, but Pierre did not feel relieved 
again until once more they were galloping down the 
road to Quatre-Bras. 

The message had been delivered. Already the troops 
of the reserve were moving toward Ligny. Now the 
two staff officers would give the order to Ney as the 
Emperor had directed. Again the roar of battle beat 
upon them. The English troops seemed very near 
They thundered through a little village and swung out 
toward Quatre-Bras and Ney’s post of command 

‘*There’s the Marshal,’’ shouted his uncle, pointing 
toward a distant group of horsemen, and Pierre leaned 
forward to pierce the battle haze. Then-—the shock of 
an explosion—a roar like thunder in his ears—dark- 
ness 

* * @ * 

The pain in his leg foreed Pierre back to conscious 
ness. He lay beneath his horse and the first glance 
showed him a little heap of battle debris just beyond 
He knew then that his uncle was dead, a victim of the 
same shell that had killed Pierre’s mount 

He was suddenly aware that the thunder of the guns 
had died away in the distance. A few scattered shots 
directed his attention toward the little village of 
Quatre-Bras. From the slope of the hill where he lay, 
he could see that the battle line had shifted far be 
yond it. He knew then that Marshal Ney must have 
been victorious as well, and despite his pain his heart 
gave a great leap. 

It was not until ten minutes later that he remem- 
bered that the Emperor’s message to the Marshal had 
never been delivered. From his vantage point he 
looked far across the rolling plains and saw the distant 
columns of D’Erlon suddenly face about and begin re 


tracing their march back toward Quatre-Bras. For 
an instant he was utterly baffled. Then the truth 
flooded over him. Ney had beaten the British. The 


Marshal had not been informed that the Emperor 
needed D’Erlon at Ligny. Ney had ordered the re- 
serve back to Quatre-Bras to crush the beaten British, 
and General D’Erlon like a good soldier had obeyed 
the most recent order received, although it 
manded that of Napoleon. 

All that wretched afternoon Pierre lay beneath the 
body of his horse, but his shattered leg did not pain 
him half so much as the realization of what was happen 
ing before his very eyes. He saw a messenger come 
racing up from behind D’Erlon’s marching columns 
as they neared Quatre-Bras, and then he saw the baf 
fled troops of the reserve turn back again toward 
Ligny. 

He knew then that the Emperor had sent another 
staff officer to once more order the reserve to attack 
the Prussians. A little later he saw a horseman dash 


counter 
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madly away from Ney’s headquarters and ride at full 
speed toward the reserve which was already dwindling 
away in the distance on the road toward Ligny; and 
then he saw D’Erlon turning about for the third time 
and taking the road back toward Quatre-Bras. 

He watched messenger after messenger dash up to 
those marching columns as first the angry Napoleon, 
and then the puzzled Ney repeated the order for the 
reserve to fall upon one or the other of the enemies. 

As twilight fell, Pierre knew the full truth. D’Er- 
lon had spent the entire afternoon marching back and 
forth between Quatre-Bras and Ligny, and had never 
fired a shot 

Both the beaten British and the demoralized Prus- 
sians had retreated from the field without pursuit. 


Pierre had seen both battles at close range. He knew 


that Napoleon’s own troops, as well as those of Ney 





had suffered too heavily to be able to follow the e1 
themselves and that the staff officer’s mistake had 
vented D’Erlon from reaping the full fruit of « 
victory. 

Beneath threatening clouds as he waited for 
stretcher-bearers, Pierre wondered if the enemy ar 
might be able to unite next day. So might they sn 
victory from defeat! He knew that both had retre: 
in good order. 


Even as he saw help approaching he felt the t 


rolling down his cheeks; they mingled with the firs: 


rain drops. Then the thought occurred to him t 
the rain might delay the French pursuit next day 


Wretchedly he lay his head upon his arms and gazed 


out through the threatening twilight, toward the 
tant field of Waterloo 
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Things Haven’t Changed Much 


Editor’s Note: 
ingeles). 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 
SOUTHERN LUZON 
Manila, P. L., 


» the Depot Quartermaster 
Manila, P. I 


July 6th, 1900. 


SIP : 

I have the honor to invite your attention to the fact 
that though application was made some weeks ago for 
a suitable conveyance for the use of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of this Department and myself, the only result 
thus far has been the ‘“‘hope deferred’’ which ‘* maketh 
the heart sick’’ and which, at the same time makes the 
rest of one’s individuality extremely tired. 

The fact that the conveyance now issued to Major 
Beach and myself is an unattractive combination of 
a hearse and a chicken-coop is one that I can endure 
in a becoming spirit of humility though it might seem 
proper that there should be some visible evidence that 
in the matter of transportation, the senior staff officer 
of an important department is given more considera- 
tion than is habitually extended to a company slop 
barrel; but it may be well doubted whether it accords 
with the best interests of the service to provide such 
rickety and jolting conveyance for a staff officer that 
upon his arrival at his office, he finds his inner man 
churned into an unlovely omelet composed of the 
wrecks of his viscerae, his conscience and his profes- 
sional attainments. 

This request is neither inspired by pride nor promp- 
ted by the spirit of a sybarite, I do not aspire to an 
iron chariot such as baffled the Almighty in his cam 
paign against the Caananites of the Valley (Judges 1, 
19) nor even to a buckboard of the pattern rendered 
famous in the more recent military operations. Nay, 
more, I do not aspire even to participation in the wheel- 
ed glory of my juniors in rank on duty at Division 
Headquarters, nor to the vehicular grandeur of a newly 
created Quartermaster, but I would like to have a con- 
veyance which I could leave standing with a reason- 
able degree of assurance that it would not be removed 
by a police party, as an offense against the landscape 
or a menace to sanitation. 

The vehicle which I am now provided with offers 
an appearance of impending disintegration not unlike 
that presented by a man with his suspenders broken 
and ten Mexican dollars in his trousers pocket ; and its 
imitation of the ‘‘one horse Shay’’ is doubtless de- 
layed only by a Castillian spirit of procrastination ac- 
quired from its makers. 


The following was sent us by our correspondent, Lieut. W. A. 
He thinks it is amusing, and so do we, and we hope you will. 


Dunton, Jr., Adjutant of the 626th (Los 


To be sure, there remains the alternative of walking 
through the burning rays of a tropical sun, which 
would be perfectly feasible if one could escape a 
Cabessa Caliente or consider his liver with the same 
indifference that the late Mr. Vanderbilt entertained 
for the public, but the alternative of my melting away 
in perspiration, or of fading away in an atmosphere of 
humiliation is not attractive to me although it may not 
be devoid of hopeful features for the junior members of 
my Corps. 

Trusting that this delay in the matter of providing 
me with a conveyance is due merely to a climatic spirit 
of “‘manana’”’ and is not an evidence of original sin on 
the part of the Quartermaster’s Department 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) ArtHur L. WaGNER 
Lieut. Col. Asst 
Adjutant General, U. S. A. 


First Endorsement 
Office of Depot Quartermaster, Manila, P. L., July 7th, 

1900. 

Respectfully referred to Lieut. Kossman, 35th In 
fantry, Asst. to Depot Quartermaster, in charge of land 
transportation, with the hope that he can repair, re- 
juvenate or even substitute a good Quilez for this cross 
between a ‘‘hearse and a chicken-coop’’ now used by 
Colonel Wagner. 

This paper to be returned with report of action. 

(Signed) Jno. T. Knicut 
Major and Q. M. U.S. V. Depot Q. M 


Second Endorsement 
Office of Land Transportation, Manila, P. I., July 11th, 

1900. 

Respectfully returned to the Depot Quartermaster, 
Manila, P. I., with the information that the ‘‘one horse 
shay’’ has been replaced by a new ‘‘Quilez’’, thus pro 
viding a more suitable vehicle for such portions of the 
staff officers of the Department of Southern Luzon 
as may still remain intact and susceptible of convey- 
ance. Regretting the inability of this branch of the 
service in the matter of restoration of wrecked viscerae 
and individual consciences, it is respectfully suggested 
that this part of the communication be referred to the 
Medical Department of the Army and some reputable 
Chaplain, respectively, for such repairs and restora- 
tion as they may be able to make. 

(Signed) B. KossMAn 


2nd Lieut. 35th U. 8. Vol. Infy 


In charge of Land Transportation. 
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PAY 


HOMAGE TO THE VALOR 
| = OF INFANTRY(S HEROIC MEN 


WHQSE DEEDS HAVE EARNED VALHALLA! 


NO VICTORY WAS EVER WON 


UNTIL WHAT OTHERS HAD BEGUN 
THE 


, WN 


BAYONET ACCOMPLISHED. 


THe CAVALRY MAY WATCH THE FLANKS 


I OR BRING IN INFORMATION 
| OR, WITH ASSISTANCE FROM THE 
| ATTEMPT SCME BRIEF INVASION. 


BUT NO ADVANCE WAS EVER MADE, 


|, NO FIRM CONSOLIDATION, 


t WITHOUT THE SUEEN OF BATTLES AID 


\ii TO CLINCH THE SITUATION. 


\ 
\\ 
\. . \ 


\\" 
THEIR EFFORTS INEFFECTIVE, 
UNLESS THE INFANTRY SUPPORTS 
THEIR THUNDERING PREPARATION, 
AND, 
|‘, THE FOES RETALIATION. | 
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By Lieut. T. F. Woodhouse 


Comt LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN ! 


| = NOR LASTING PEACE ESTABLISHED, 
ly 
h 


TANKS 


THE GUNNERS, FIRING FROM THE REAR, 
MAY POUND EACH NEW OBJECTIVE, 
\ - AND YET, WHATEVER THEY MAY DARE, 


WITH [TS NAKED COLD STEEL, THWARTS * , 


Ong, 
ANTRY 


Tue AIRPLANE SRUADRONS SCOUR THE SK> 
BOMB DUAARS OF AMMUNITION 

ANID HURL THE ENEMY FROM ON HIGH 
FLAMING TO THEIR PERDITION. 

YET ARE THEIR LABORS ALL IN VAIN 
UNLESS THEIR TRENCH-BOUND BROTHERS | 
LEAP TO CONSOLIDATE THE GAIN 
PREPARED FOR THEM BY OTHERS. 


\ 
SS 


Au BRANCHES OF THE SERVICES 
FOR ALL THEIR GALLANTR,Y, 

ARE MERELY SKILLED ACCOMBPLICES 
T SERVE THE INFANTRY. 

THE LESSONS OF ALL WARS HAVE SHOWN 
WHATE ER THE CQST OF VICTORY. 
THE BAYONET REARS WHAT THEY HAVE SOWN_- | 


'TIS IT THAT MAKES OUR HISTOR” 
— 

4 

SO LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN | 
PAY HOMAGE TO THE VALOR. a" 
OF INFANTRY'S HEROIC MEN gee 
WHOSE DEERS HAVE EARNED VALHALLA! > 
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‘* Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep.’’ 


HEN Tom Campbell wrote the lines that make 

every true Briton’s heart vibrate with emotion 

for king, country and the roast beef of old 
England, he was not indulging in a flight of literary 
fancy, but taking sides in a hot little military contro- 
versy then convulsing parliament, the army and the 
country. The question of whether or not to build ac- 
tual, physical ‘‘towers along the steep’’ was a burning 
ssue. Specifically, it was a question of Martello towers 
for coast defence, for the shadow of revolutionary 
Franee was looming across Europe, and in the 
south a General Bonaparte was shivering the armies of 
England’s allies to bits while in the north the Dutch 
navy had been added to the list of England’s enemies, 
ind no man knew when a revolutionary army might be 
anded on the shores of England. 

Hence Martello towers were a burning issue. Ob- 
viously some form of coast defenee was needed and 
these towers were being enthusiastically guaranteed by 
various politico-military gentlemen in Parliament as a 
sure preventative against invasion, raids, sudden death 
and all the other evils that might afflict an island 
kingdom. The term has altogether sunk out of exis- 
tence today, along with the object, but in 1798 every- 
hody knew what they were and what they were for. 
And their history forms on an interesting exhibition 
of what happens when politicians neglect national de- 
fence for a term of years, to be suddenly awakened by 
the terrifie reality of war. 

The beginnings of this most curious form of coast 
defence can be traced directly to the inspiration of a 
philosophical engineer and Louis XV’s penchant for 
economizing on governmental expenses to give taste 
ful fetes at the Oeil-de-Boeuf. It all started in the 
Seven Years’ War which, as the text-books will tell 
you, opened in 1756. France was exceedingly ill-pre- 
pared for a fight of any kind, and the navy in par- 
ticular was in a state of decay. Now nothing was more 
certain than that the English would make war with a 
series of raids on French seaports. It was an old Eng- 
lish habit in French wars. In the great conflicts of 
Louis XIV, three-quarters of a century before, Brest. 
Cherbourg, Dieppe, Dunkerque, Havre and Rochefort 
had all received these unpleasant visitations, with re 
sulting profit to the English side and damage to the 
French. 

Louis XIV had had all these places fortified by 
Vauban, but in 1756 the fortifications were becoming 
slightly moth-eaten. Moreover, Vauban took harbor 
defence seriously, and had erected a series of really 


“Towers Along the Steep” 


By Fletcher Pratt 


formidable works that would take a good many trained 
soldiers to man. When the royal caster-up-of-accounts 
eame to figure how much it would cost to man all these 
forts, Louis XV was appalled to discover that he 
would have to do without months 
Not to be thought of! 

But about this time appeared a pamphlet by a philo 
sophical engineer (who signed himself cryptically, Vi 
comte de B....) who had discovered the proper way 
to run a benevolent monarchy in all its departments, 
including reform of the marriage laws and coast ad 


fetes for six whole 


fence. The chapter on coast defence was brought to the 
Royal Louis’ attention. Among oddments it 
contained the following passage : 

‘*The maritime frontier of an energetic and bellicose 


other 


nation has no need for fortifications to give security to 
the state or even to itself: for no serious attack can 
really menace or even compromise it; but it 
small works to afford its interesting parts protection 
from the ravages of an enemy come not with projects 


may need 


of conquest impossible to realize but with the design 
of ravaging and destroying, and reassembling afte! 
having performed his unappetizing task.’’ The very 
thing !—thought the Royal Louis, and continued 
‘*What should these ‘small works’ be?’’ the author 
asked, and answered himself that they should be towers 
in the roadsteads of vulnerable ports. These 
should be sufficiently tall to their 
sures being raked by the musketry from the topmasts 
of a ship, more than fifty feet above the water. As 


towers 


prevent embra 


they would be attacked suddenly, and will probably be 





Martello tower is 
visible at the left. This tower, of which a model is still in 
existence, was designed for three guns, and did not originally 
have the stairs shown in the picture. 


Port of St. Tropez, France, about 1830. 


weakly manned, they must be made proof against 
escalade from the water level. Now the only way of 
bringing this about is to make the towers impossible 
of entrance from the water level and as the works of 
the tower must necessarily be at the top, the lower 
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19 “Towers Along the Steep” 


parts of it are useless except to hold up the upper 
parts. Therefore let the towers be practically solid all 
the way up. The only way to get into them should be 
by climbing a ladder to a small door near the top 
After the defenders get in, the ladder can be thrown 
away or something—(presumably leaving the de- 
fenders to fly down). 

The top of the tower should consist of nothing more 
elaborate than emplacements for three or four guns 
and beneath them, in a kind of well in the solid 
masonry, a storehouse for ammunition and provisions. 
Roosting up there in comfort the garrison, immune 
from all attack, can pepper approaching ships at their 
will. As they will hardly be under fire, there is no 
need even for trained troops to man the towers; 
one gun-pointer for each cannon would do 

That is the whole idea; beautiful. ingenious and 
above all—cheap. The Royal Louis was charmed. He 


= 


”, 





Port Havre, about 1830. A Martello Tower is visible at left 
center. At this period the tower was no longer in use. 


hung a decoration on the philosophical engineer, made 
plans for a super-fete and ordered towers of this de- 
scription to be built in every seaport of the kingdom. 

A few of them did actually get built; one or two in 
Corsica, one at Toulon, another at St. Tropez, one on 
the island of Aix and a couple at Cherbourg. As 
might be expected, they were somewhat modified from 
the Spartan simplicity of the original plan. Most of 
them had a large casemated chamber for the stores, 
and few cf them were as high above the water as ori- 
ginally planned, except where they stood on project 
ing headlands. 

They aecomplished exactly nothing. Except in one 
ease the English descents on the coast arrived before 
the towers got built; and that one case was the tower 
on the island of Aix, which surrendered after half an 
hours’ bombardment by the British fleet which at- 
tacked the place. After the war, the sage Montalem- 
bert reached the conelusion that all costal fortifications 
were useless. ‘‘It is evident,’’ he says, ‘‘that a ship 


ean be sunk to the bottom before a solidly constructed 
fort is razed. The combat of a fort against a ship 
should be the encounter of an iron pot with an earthen- 
ware one. Nevertheless, the ship usually wins, which 
proves that the ship is the iron pot. This was the case 
with the tower on the island of Aix. The musketry of 
the topmasts commanded the batteries and rendered 
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the service of the cannon impossible.’’ He concluded 
that the «nly cure would be to run the towers up t 
110 feet in height, which was absurd. 

Apparently, everyone in authority agreed with him 
At all events no more of the Viecomte de B’s wonderfy 
towers were built and those already in operation fast 
fell into deeay. 

Until the French Revolution, when any kind of 4: 
fence, no matter how silly, was put into action. Now 
in 1794 the Corsican patriot Paoli raised a separatist 
movement in his island. The English sent son 
troops and a fleet to help him out. Now the cnly gi 
anchorage in Corsica is the gulf of San Fiorenz». It 
was defended by nothing more serious than one of the 
philosophical engineer's towers, mounted on the head 
land «f Cape Mortella, and armed with two 18-pounder 
euns and one 6-pounder. 

The English transports landed their men on the 
coast, and the warships Fortitude, 74 and Juno, 38, ar 
chored off the tower to reduce it. 
tartar; the tower was full of revolutionary soldiers 
who were full of enthusiasm fcr the sacred cause pro 
vided with plenty of ammunition. After two and 
half hours of cannonading, the Fortitude slipped he: 
cable and ran for the sea. She was on fire in two 
places, had 62 men killed and wounded and her spars 
were a wreck. The Juno followed with several feet of 
water in her hold and a heavy injured list. The tower 
was undamaged and did not fall till the next day 
when the guns of a battery set up on shore set fire to 
the ‘‘bass junk’’ (whatever that is) with which its 
upper platform was lined. 


They caught 


Sensation. 

Particularly among the army officers who had seen 
the defence, and who drew the obvious conclusion that 
three little guns on top of a stone tower were worth 
112 big ones on ships. Now it happened that «ne of 
these officers was also an amateur politician of some 
talent and a member of Parliament. He did not get a 
chance to transmit his great discovery to England at 
once as the expeditionary force stayed on in Corsica 
till 1796, and he did not get home till the next year. 
When he did, he took the matter up at once, slightly 
mispronouncing the name of the cape where the battle 
had taken place so that from Mortella it became 
Martello. 

He arrived at a particularly opportune (or imop 
portune) moment. Parliament was thoroughly scared 
by a series of thundering events. General Bonaparte 
was beating the Austrians in Italy, General Moreau 
the Germans in Bavaria. Thurot was landing French 
troops to aid the insurrection in Ireland. British 
fleets faced superior forces off the coast of Spain, wher« 
Jervis was taking 18 ships into action against 37 and 
off the coast of Holland. And worst of all, at that 
precise moment the great series of mutinies known a» 
the Mutinies at the Nore broke out, as though to 
demonstrate that Britain’s naval defences were 4 
broken reed. Why, an invasion might come at any 
moment. 

It was quite useless to point out to the parliamentary 
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oliticians that the inferiority of the British fleets and 
he mutinies themselves were due to their own cheese- 
aring economies, or that Thurot’s raid was a singu- 
irly pointless and futile venture. They wanted ac 
on right away. 

And the soldier-politician demonstrated that with 
rithmetical accuracy that if one Martello tower with 
hree guns eculd knock out, two ships, twenty or 
irty of them would extinguish the whole French 
ivy, with all its allies. While a horrified finance 
inister pleaded in vain and military authorities 
ooked on aghast, Parliament voted some hundred 
thousands of pounds for the construction of Martello 
towers all around the coasts of England. All the 
stone-masons in the cuntry began to inquire about 
the price of carriages, and the Vicomte de B’s bright 
idea, exploded forty vears before, leaped into a start 
ng renaissance 


“Towers Along the Steep” : 


About forty of them were actually run up, wholl) 
or partly, and apart from a few in the great ports, 
they were planted in the most unlikely places im 
aginable, on the theory that the French were apt t 
make a descent almost anywhere. None of them ever 
fired a gun at a Frenchman, though in the piping 
days of Napoleon's camp of Boulogne, in 1805, the local 
‘‘fencibles’’ were wont to march to them in great 


state, and mounting to the tops of the towers, there 


demonstrate their valor by giving three ringing Britis! 
cheers 

After the invasion threat was ended, they were tor 
gotten, like their French predecessors, though a few 
‘f them came in handy to builders along the coasts 
who were in need of a supply of ready-cut stone. And 


a few of them are still in existence, serving a useful 
purpose as landmarks for the skippers of yachts and 
mot: r-boats. 





The Bay of New York—From an Old Print 
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A Trip to New York—1885 


By Colonel F. A. Yorke, O.B.E., late Royal Artillery 


Editor’s Note: The following from the diary of Colonel 
Yorke is believed of interest. It was submitted by Colonel 
Yorke’s son, Major F. A. Yorke, M. C., Royal Artillery. Major 
Yorke is serving with the famous Heugh Battery, Hartlepool, 
England, which acquitted itself against a German raiding 
squadron during the War, as all Coast Artillery should. 


in Jamaica and had a detachment in Nassau, due 
for inspection. 

As our Fleet was going in that direction, and the 
Flagship ‘‘Northampton’’ was to call in at the latter 
place and then proceed to Bermuda, I took this chance 
of combining duty and leave of absence. I intended 
to go on to New York from Bermuda by mail-steamer. 

I came aboard ‘‘Northampton’’ 3 p.m. 26th Febru- 
ary, as the guest of Sir Edmund Commerell, V. C., 
our naval Commander-in-Chief. 

The Fleet weighed at once, but we had to wait to 
pick up another guest, Lord Cranbrook. As it was 
getting dark, and he had not arrived, the Admiral 
steamed out, leaving his Lordship to catch us up in 
the dockyard launch. We swept the sea with the new 
eleetrie are-light projector, found him, and took him 
aboard. 

I had a swing cot on the main deck, slung close to 
the breech of a big gun; I dressed in the chaplain’s 
eabin. 

Next morning, all the ship’s company assembled for 
prayers, and then the Fleet went to ‘‘Steam Tactics.’’ 
A very pretty sight. 

In the afternoon we anchored off Ocho Rios and 
[ went ashore with some of the officers. The water 
is a lovely emerald green against a coral bottom. The 
shore is plentifully supplied with large maiden-hair 
ferns and cotton trees with fantastic looking roots. 
The road skirting the high cliffs had its telegraph 
wires covered with enormous spider webs with gigantic 
spiders to match. 

Dined the same evening with the Admiral, and after 
dinner, smoked and chatted with him on his stern- 
walk. We had let the Fleet get ahead again, and at 
11 pm. caught it up and passed through it to take 
station ahead ourselves. It was a lovely sight: full 
moon; dead calm; and all ships with lights burning 
as we steamed through the two columns. 

Our next port of call was Montego Bay. Here we 
saw a large church, over one hundred years old, which 
contained a fine specimen of what was known as a 
**three-decker’’ pulpit. The negro clerk was walking 
about in the church, smoking and hat on head. 

There is also a barrack and barrack-square. This, 
the church, and some fine old houses are all falling 
to pieces. The batteries, still mounted as they were 


| WAS the Major commanding the battery stationed 


‘in Piracy days, are buried in luxuriant creeper. 


We came upon an old negro, preaching. Con- 
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cealed from him, we sat down, lit our pipes and 
listened. The discourse was a string of disconnected 
sentences punctuated by another man with the most 
inappropriate ‘‘ Amens.’’ 

A hymn was next given out consisting of eigit 
verses. Each was read through by the preacher, who 
then repeated the first verse. He then cleared his 
throat and began a most awful howl. This electrified 
the congregation who commenced to join in, among 
whom were several very ancient negro ladies smoking 
pipes. 

We returned to the ship to find her full of coloured 
gentlemen attired in the height of fashion. One buck 
was so pleased with himself that he kept passing and 
repassing the officers, taking off his hat and bowing 
in the most exaggerated manner. 

We spent two days in this spot and fixed up a ericket 
match and regatta. 

The Fleet now dispersed. Some of the ships to 
Bermuda—my own included—others to Port Royal, 
Colon (Panama), and other places. Poor ‘‘ Bullfrog’’ 
being very small, had burnt nearly all her coal in 
keeping up with the big ships, so she had to be taken 
in tow by the flagship which was now bound for 
Nassau. 

We were able to get a glimpse of far distant Santiago 
de Cuba. Next, we called in at the island of Great 
Maqua—a very dreary spot. 

March 10th, cast off ‘‘Bullfrog’’ off Rum Cay. She 
spread her canvas and gaily sailed away. Warships 
still utilized both wind and steam in 1885. Yard and 
Mast Drill aboard the flagship—setting and shorten 
ing sail. 

Came into Nassau 10:30 p. m. March 11th, and next 
morning inspected my detachment. My duties had 
ceased and I was now ‘‘on leave’’ for New York, 
Bermuda being my starting-point. 

I must now crave indulgence before I return to my 
diary and explain that I portray the American ex- 
actly as I met him forty-seven years ago—no more, 
and no less. 

After my inspection I lunched at the hotel in Nas- 
Sau, a very fine one and on the American system. Al! 
courses, served in little dishes, are put down at the 
same time: a kind of gigantic hors d’oeuvres. 

An American, next me, was completely surrounded 
by soup, fish, lamb cutlets, beef, pudding, ice-cream. 
and fruit. He seemed to be able to attack all and 
sundry at the same time. 

The American drinks nothing but iced water at his 
meals, keeps silence the whole time, and eats at rail- 
road speed. If he wants anything stronger than water 
he drinks that at the bar either before or after meals. 
It is certainly a most sober Nation, for I only saw one 
drunken man the whole time I was in the States. 
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1e same evening I was introduced to General Perk 
and Lieutenant Pinkney late of the United States 
, who invited two or three of us to breakfast next 
ning. 
was a breakfast! It commenced with a glass of 
gin, followed by champagne and other luxuries. 
lve courses, topped off by cigars and coffee. We 
.4t down at 10:45 a. m. and rose 1:45 p. m. A three 
r breakfast—not bad! 

My hosts were clever men, and had a quaint and 

vnright common-sense way of expressing themselves. 

We worked off the breakfast by playing Lawn Tennis 

that afternoon, and in the evening sailed fcr 
Bermuda, 

On reaching Bermuda, I bade farewell to the Ad- 
miral, and with a brother officer, Hamilton of the 
Rifle Brigade, embarked on the 29th of March in 
‘he S.S. Orinoco, bound for New York. 

Bermuda abounding in onions, the cargo was com- 
posed entirely of this vegetable which permeated the 
whole ship. 

We arrived at New York after a voyage of three- 
and-a-half days. During the whole of that time, four 
Americans established themselves in the saloon, and, 
as far as I could judge, never left it, being engrossed 
in what appeared to be one continuous 
‘‘Euchre’’ between the two ports. 

We anchored off Fort Hamilton at about 7:30 a. m. 
the whole place covered in snow. A curious. two- 
decker eraft came alongside propelled by a beam- 
engine. To this odd-looking tender we were trans- 
ferred, and steamed for New York, past Long Island. 
to the Customs Docks. 

After the examination of our luggage, we took a 
buggy and drove to a hotel in Fifth Avenue. The 
delight of getting out of the cold and sleet into a 
nice warm building, with an immediate bath and 
change, was most gratifying. Then a splendid late 
breakfast, one course of which was hot gingerbread. 
We spent the rest of the day sight-seeing. 

Next, I went down to the General Post office in a 
horse-drawn tram. There is one fare—five cents, or 
2d in our money. You get off when and where you 
like. 

The conductor was somewhat ‘‘short’’ with me be- 
cause [ was uncertain where to alight; whereupon an 
old gentleman, wearing a large black sombrero, and 
whose face was adorned with a most perfect ‘‘Van 
Dyck’’ beard and moustache, jumped to his feet and 
addressed himself to that conductor in no uncertain 
language. He then swept off his hat and asked me to 
accept—through him—an apology on behalf of his 
countrymen. 

The elevated railroad is a grand institution. The 
permanent way is supported on pillars, stairs leading 
to a small station. Here again is an universal fare— 
10 cents to anywhere. You just buy your ticket and 
place it in a pillar-box near the entrance to the plat- 
form. Trains run every two minutes. You jump into 
the long ears and alight where you please. 

Streets are extremely easy to find. Avenues run 
North and South, streets, East and West. This net- 
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work is broken by public squares and the Great Broad 
way in which a great deal of business is done. 

Central Park is a very pretty wooded locality at 
the North end of the Town, and corresponds to our 
Hyde Park and Rotten Row. 

The Americans ride a great deal and we saw a good 
many ladies very well turned out and mounted. 
Plenty of extremely smart carriages, driven almost 
entirely by English coachmen, together with the gen- 
eral trend of English fashions, made me feel quite at 
home. 

That evening, we were interviewed by a reporter 
of the New York Tribune and asked what we thought 
the chances of war were (the Russian menace to 
India). We replied we had plenty of men and would 
be ready for it when the time came. 

Was Mr. Gladstone popular with the English Army? 

Our answer was a decided negative which ineluded 
al! that gentleman’s following. 

The next few days we wandered about New York 
gazing at the sights. We went over the wonderful 
Brooklyn Bridge. This carried a central foot-way, 
two carriage tracks, and two tram-lines; the motive 
power for the latter being a cable and engine each end. 

A short time before, and during a public holiday, 
some pick-pockets spread a false alarm the bridge was 
breaking, hoping, of course, to reap a rich harvest in 
the ensuing confusion. In the crush a gentleman lost 
a gold watch. At the bottom of a heap of dead, a thief, 
killed in the struggle which he had helped to originate, 
was found with the watch smashed flat. 

As Barnum’s Wild Beast Show was then the thing 
to see, we duly paid it a visit and saw the famous 
** Jumbo.”’ 

I was now to meet Lieutenant Zalinski of the United 
States Artillery, the famous inventor of the pneumatic 
gun which threw a dynamite shell. We bought a 
weapon to test in this country and I happened to be 
the Battery Commander. It was mounted as a Coast 
Defence Gun, and we shot at a towed hulk. When we 
did hit her, she just disappeared in dust. 

I think this gun was only once used in anger—at 
the bombardment of Santiago during the Spanish 
American War in Admiral Sampson’s squadron. I 
hope I may be corrected if wrong. 

Zalinski was cordiality itself, showing me round 
everything that was permitted, and putting me up for 
the club where all the members present in the smok- 
ing-room made a point of shaking hands with me. | 
am glad I was privileged to return the compliment 
some years later, when another American officer was 
our guest in London. 

The principle of the gun was propulsion without 
initial shock. This was obtained by admitting air into 
the gun-chamber and gradually increasing the pres- 
sure from a resevoir whose contents were kept at 
enormous compression by the use of hydraulic 
machinery. 

The shell was detonated by a small and very simple 
electric battery sliding forward on impact and thereby 
connecting two terminals in the head of the projectile. 
The charge was, of course, well forward. 
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Zalinski told me he was a darned nuisance to the 
inhabitants round Fort Hamilton; he was always 


bringing down their ceilings with his 
experiments. 

He took me over a field battery. The teams had 
their tails touching the ground and the guns appeared 
to be of different calibres. 
what from ours. 


‘‘dynamical’’ 


The harness differed some 
The men are fine, well set up, fellows, 
and extremely intelligent. On the 2nd April we went 
by river steamer to Falls River. 

These vessels are nothing else large floating 
complete with sitting, dining, and smoking 
rooms. The sleeping apartments are fitted like cabins, 
holding two berths each 


than 


hotels, 


Electric light throughout. You just turn the switch 
one way and the lamp lights—the other way and it 
out. Please this elementary thrill of 
pleasure at what was, in 1885, something which had 
about it all the fascination of black magic! 

Before turning in I had a long chat with an old fel- 
low smoking a cigar held between absolutely toothless 
gums. The lack of teeth appeared to have no deterrent 
effect on the enjoyment of the weed. 

Ife informed me he had a presentiment there would 
be an accident to the old boat—‘‘The Pilgrim.’’ In 
the middle of the night we did indeed strike another 
vessel, some of the passengers being badly hurt. 

Landing at Newport, we took our seats in the train 
for Boston. 


goes excuse 


This consisted of long coaches or ‘‘cars’’ 
with a gangway down the middle 


Through the fog we could only see thick woods and 
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wooden villages. This was New England, and 
seemed to miss the ‘ 
but felt more in touch with the old Puritan Settlers 

On arriving in Boston we drove to the Brunsw 
Hotel. I wonder if it is still in existence? 

Boston is not like New York. 
well built, but the streets are not of that regular { 
mation the other city presents. 

There is much ice-boat sailing during the seas 

I was taken round the Educational Institute—a 
derful piece of organization. There is also a fin 
Gallery and Free Library. 

Next day we visited Harvard University. It 
wonderful place and modelled on Cambridge. Its 
pearance is very like Eton. There is a very fine diy 
hall hung with oil paintings of college celebrities 

I have to thank Dr. Williams of the New York 
tillery Barracks for showing me Boston. 

Back in New York for Easter. 
ing the famous Dr. Talmage. 


I just missed | 


On Easter Monday we left New York at 6 p. m 
reached Niagara 7 a. m. 
After breakfast—at 
**Kaltenbach’”’ 


the following morning 
the little German hotel 
we drove in a buggy to the Falls. 


over the rapids, Next day this had melted. The eter 
thunder and beautiful green of the 
forgetable combination. 


Falls is an 


Back to New York, and after a few more days in 
back to duty! 


very pleasant city 


The 16th Infantry—New York’s Own 


‘go-ahead’’ methods of New Y« 
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The Third Line of Defense 


By Major Hollis LeR. Muller, Coast Artillery Corps 


N the twelfth day of September, 1924, the Presi- 
() dent ordered a test mobilization of the organ- 

ized military forces of the nation. Accord- 
nely, between dawn and sunset of that day, some 
90.000 reservists, about 75,000 National Guardsmen, 
and the full strength of the Regular Army, were 
mustered before the colors. The news of that day 
records that everywhere under our flag, expressions 
of approval marked these peaceful concentrations. 

Of course, this was no extraordinary event for the 
Regular Army; nor yet for the National Guard, which 
is kept in a continual state of readiness. But, for the 
Organized Reserves, these demonstrations fixed the end 
of the first phase in its existence. The third line of de- 
fense had taken its place—a working element of the 
constituted iand forces. 

The Organized Reserves thus became a going con- 
cern; the culmination of a century’s effort on the part 
of our military leaders to make the people of this 
country realize the necessity and value of a citizens’ re- 
serve component in the scheme of national defense. 
What kind of weapon the Government would forge 
from this raw material of security, remained to be seen. 

In evaluating the Reserve today, it would first be 
well to recall certain reasons back of its adoption in 
this country. 

History discloses that when a nation becomes soft- 
ened by success and prosperity, its citizens gradually 
neglect and eventually disdain their military duties. 
They thus become easy victims of warlike rivals. After 
Tamerlane conquered Herat, it was said: ‘‘Timur’s do- 
minion became so secure that luxury was its only 
enemy.’’ When Darius, last of the grand Persian 
monarchs and overlord of the civilized world, entrusted 
his country’s security to foreign hirelings, Alexander 
knew that the time was ripe for his disciplined Mace- 
donian shepherds. The case of Carthage is epochal. And 
mighty Rome which men said would endure forever... . 

With such lessons in mind, the War Department 
considered any scheme which assured the permanence 
of a citizen army of uniform representation from all 
sections, the most important measure of security in this 
nation’s life. General Pershing chose with good pur- 
pose, the test mobilization of 1924 as the final act of his 
administration, He warned the American people to 
regard the Reserve component as the backbone of se- 
curity, since it must furnish the bulk of their troops 
in war. He urged that none but the most skillful 
leaders be assigned to Organized Reserve duty, in order 
that this body could be quickly brought to a high state 
of efficiency. Lastly, he cautioned the nation to con- 
tinually observe the utility of the Reserves, from which 
the country would derive its chief protection in future 
wars. Such is the importance of an organized reserve. 


A brief glance at our own military history will call 
to mind the fickle leadership which harassed General 
Washington throughout the Revolutionary War; the 
helpless misdirection by leaders of all grades, in 1812, 
when in consequence, the brave pioneer was more apt 
to run than face the enemy; the pitiful troop leading 
at Bull Run and Shiloh; the incompetence at Santiago 
Experience has thus taught us that it takes months 
to train good troops; years to develop capable lead- 
ers. Therefore, the first essential in any program of 
preparedness is a corps of trained leaders. Of these, 
our chief concern is with the numerous leaders of 
front-line troops, who in this day of far-flung battle 
formations, have the final issue of combat in their 
hands. But, if good and sufficient leaders of all grades 
are not ready on M-day, it will practically always 
be too late to provide them. Futile it is, and probably 
disastrous, to attempt the training of troops and the 
education of their leaders at the same time. Such are 
the objectives of the Organized Reserves. 

Let us see to what extent these aims have been 
realized with the citizen component which will furnish 
three-sixths of our army, in war. 

In the original set-up of the Organized Reserves, the 
framers of the National Defense act of 1920, first sought 
to apply the lessons of the World War. The War De- 
parment had to bring tactical doctrine up to date, and 
determine organization on a war basis accordingly 
Missions had to be assigned anew to Regulars and 
Militia and prescribed for the third line of defense, the 
Organized Reserves. Arms and services once balanced, 
it was next necessary to compute the various quotas of 
units required for the field forces and the Zone of the 
Interior; a total of 5000 independent units for the 
Organized Reserves alone. Allocations of personne! 
and units were then made to corps areas on a popula- 
tion basis which distributed the burden of defense 
equally throughout the nation. Finally, from the field 
army down to the company, mobilization plans were 
drawn. Then only, could the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
begin to function, with its nucleus of World War of- 
ficers; expanded with selected enlisted veterans; and 
augmented by annual increments of R.O.T.C. and 
C.M.T.C. graduates. All these steps had been satis- 
factorily taken when the War Department conducted 
the first test of the Reserves—their capacity to assem- 
ble rapidly. 

The Reserves were then ready for the detailed task 
of developing leaders indoctrinated with the American 
theory of making war. This was substantially the tac- 
tical doctrine we had taken to France; and which an 
American army had put into swift and decisive execu- 
tion. The power of the offensive; open warfare; su- 
periority of the human element over the machine fac- 
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tor; the discipline of cooperation (rather than of 
force); roles of the primary and supporting arms; 
functions of the tactical teams—the division, corps, 
and army; team-work and mutual support; and other 
factors conformable with sound principles of war. In 
short, this typically American doctrine of making war 
had to displace the piecemeal ideas that had inevitably 
sprung up, due to the makeshift methods of 1917-18. 

From experience, we learn that each assignment an 
officer receives, calls for special study. Command ex- 
ercised over veteran troops differs from method of lead- 
ership applied to untrained levies. Militia, C.M.T.C., 
R.O.T.C.; each require intelligent understanding. 
Manifestly, the leader must keep in mind the charac- 
ter, experience, previous condition and environment of 
individuals, and the ‘‘class mind’’ making up his com- 
mand. With Reserves, we are dealing with officer- 
cadres, virtually without troops because the three per 
cent enlisted reservists are candidates for commissions. 
In consequence, each member must be handled as a 
separate entity, to a degree that does not apply in other 
components. Accordingly, one factor stands out in 
getting results with Reserve personnel. This is the in- 
dividual attention of commanders and instructors to 
each Reserve officer’s problems; the matter of personal 
touch. We might properly label this: Rule ‘‘A,’’ and 
keep it uppermost in mind, to better understand the 
diseussion which follows. 


The Reserve Officer’s Problem 


Nothing can alter the fundamental fact that it takes 
considerable time and hard seasoning to make a soldier. 
Still more time and care are required in making lead- 
ers. In time of war, this training process may be 
speeded up slightly by means of intensive methods. 
However, on the field of battle, lessons are learned— 
not taught. And, at what a staggering cost! On the 
other hand, it takes no lives, no pensions, no vast out- 
lay of munitions to make mistakes on the drill-ground. 

There is consequently no substitute for handling men 
at practice on the drill and maneuver field; no short 
cuts to battle efficiency. How then, without sufficient 
troops to give the Reserve officer occasional practice in 
troop leading and managing men, can we teach prac- 
tical leadership ; develop an army in which the human 
factor outweighs the mechanical; and thereby avoid 
the dangerous regimen of a straight diet of theory? 

To that end, provision was early made to send 
reservists periodically to active duty. But the best we 
have been able to do, up to the present, is two weeks 
active duty in three years, on the average. At this 
rate, it will take many years to give all the Reserves 
a fair degree of facility in handling troops. 

Without troops to lead, active duty takes the form 
of group training. Officers form in ranks, man the 
guns or other materiel, and attend drills, conferences, 
and terrain exercises. The schedule is varied with 
problems of decision in the field, demonstrations fur- 
nished by Regular Army troops, and participation in 
ceremonies of these units. As basic training, group 
instruction is invaluable. For technical purposes it 
cannot be surpassed. Yet, at a certain stage in an of- 
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ficer’s training, no further benefit will be derived from 
the manual operation of driving a tank or manipulat 
ing a breechblock. After grounding in theory and prac 
tical work, progress is checked for want of the working 
tools of soldiering. Only a negligible number of R: 
serve officers can be accommodated with tours of duty 
in Regular Army or National Guard units. Were ;; 
not therefore for the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, we would have no means of giving our Rese: ve 
officers that indispensable practice in troop leading 
which alone saves casualties and prevents disaster 0; 
the battlefield. 

Since only a fraction of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
can be sent to training camp each year. and a sti! 
smaller fraction to officer C.M. T. camps, the War De 
partment has always attached great importance to 
inactive duty training. The extension schools were 
founded and correspondence courses prepared as the 
basis of such training. Concerning their development, 
a volume might be written. Suffice it here to say that 
the involved experimental courses have now been re- 
placed with short lessons and concise subcourses wel! 
suited to the average needs. When one considers that 
the Reserve student must pick up his studies in odd 
moments, is often interrupted, and nearly always works 
under adverse conditions; texts and references ought 
to excite zeal—not dread; interest—not fatigue. The 
increase of extension school work during the current 
year is ample proof that the new courses meet these 
requirements. And what is more, that the extension 
lessons are as adaptable to class work as to individual! 
study. This is an important consideration for the rea- 
son that in the larger communities, the first demand is 
for class-room instruction. 

This brings up the important subject of contact; 
synonymous with getting results in Reserve work. The 
principal means of bringing reserves together, are the 
Reserve Officers’ Association branch chapters; regi- 
mental meetings and unit conferences. Social relations 
are thus established and official business transacted. 
During the Fall, Winter, and Spring months confer- 
ences are held on a fixed schedule. Here the student 
is grounded in rudiments, so that his Summer training 
may be entirely devoted to practical work. 

Last year, nearly 200,000 officers’ class-attendance 
was recorded. About the same number of extension 
lessons were submitted. The actual cost to the govern- 
ment was approximately eight cents per hour of in- 
struction. The value to the service was in any case 
very high. Locally however, results are guaged by 
the number of subcourses completed, and by the per 
cent of members attending meetings. The average of 
these items, gives a fairly good index of the quality of 
work being done. Interesting conferences naturally 
induce students to enroll in the extension school. The 
speed and value of extension study are enhanced by 
preliminary class instruction. In this way, one pro- 
motes the other. Thus, while extension work is the 


means of qualifying for promotion to the next higher 
grade, unit conferences breathe life into what other- 
wise tends to become rather staid procedure. 

A certain number of meetings should be spaced 
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-yughout the year, dealing with technical and tacti- 
subjects of general professional interest. These 
| inelude moving pictures, map problems, illustrated 
tures, and such other departures from a stereotyped 
wram as best meet varying tastes and needs. Dur- 
+ the Spring months, saber drill, pistol practice, in- 
itry drill affording actual command. and the rules 
leadership; should anticipate active training. In 
ther words, the inactive program should lead progres- 
sively up to active duty. 
Meanwhile, every series of meetings should have such 
mtinuity as to draw students regularly to class. A\l- 
ough instruction is the main object, it is desirable 
» alternate work with diversion. Meetings should be 
mdueted with the least amount of formality, and some 
pportunity afforded for visiting. This is a feature 
‘hat attracts members to gatherings. Accordingly, it 
ill be found that an occasional lunch, dinner, or dance 
will inerease regimental esprit and interest; all very 
.ssential in the making of good soldiers. 


The Citizen Soldier 


In any estimate of the Organized Reserves, a study 
of the psychology of the citizen soldier forms an impor- 
tant part. An insight into this subject will explain 
many policies and customs that have grown up with 
the Reserves, simply because they favored methods 
which proved uniformly successful. 

Categorically, the Officers’ Reserve Corps may be 
divided into three rather well-defined groups. To il- 
lustrate, let us take a typical officer from each. 

Quite the smallest group is represented by a man of 
more or less means; successful in his community; a 
natural leader, conscious of his ability and influence in 
both civil and reserve affairs. Generally such a man 
has time, energy, and the wherewithal to perform his 
military duties in a big way. It is but natural for him 
to stick with the Reserves. Thus, the more prominent 
of our older officers have become the leaders of the 
Reserve movement. 

Such a man as described belongs to the manager or 
superintendent class. In the Reserves, he is a field 
officer. He will respond to any eall for assistance in 
putting across Reserve missions. To him the authori- 
ties look for leadership, especially for that inestimable 
quality in Reserve work—example. He is the inter- 
mediary, the booster, the disciplinarian. In peacetime 
we will seldom find this type of officer becoming in- 
active until age takes him out of the picture. In war 
he will command important Reserve elements. This 
type is the keystone of the scheme. 

The next larger group is represented by a first lieu- 
tenant. In civil life he is somewhere between the cleri- 
cal and managerial classes. This man is fighting his 
way up, both as a soldier and civilian. Hence he must 
give time, outlay, and effort sparingly. Limited means 
and domestic responsibility interfere with his spare 
hours; affect his choice of uniforms and equipment; 
jeopardize his two weeks in camp. Yet strangely. the 
hardest working officers come from this group. Sig- 
nificantly, the men who are headed upwards in their 
oceupations. 
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Unfortunately, however, the least active officers are 
also included in this group. Nine times out of ten, it 
will be found that the Reserve officer who is slowly 
fading out, is struggling to hold his own in civil life. 
Thus, losses from this middle group of reservists repre 
sent actually the least valuable classification from a 
military standpoint, where leadership qualities set the 
standard. 

Between these two extremes of the middle group, 
the typical officer is plodding along. Not brilliant, but 
safe and sure. The man who will command our bat- 
teries and battalions in war. As a man values train 
ing in leadership, this is the class of citizen officer who 
most needs the organizing influence of command exper 
ience. To work past the bottle-neck of competition, as 
civilian; soldiering has a capital worth he is usually 
able to recognize. Experience proves that this is the 
hardest officer to reach. Certainly he is the most dif- 
ficult to teach. Therefore, the main effort of Reserve 
instruction should be aimed in his direction. 

Lastly comes the bulk of the Reserves——-second lieu 
tenants; replacements out of the R.O.T.C. and 
C.M.T.C.; men without war experience, and for the 
most part unfamiliar with the art of handling men. 

Of these, a small per cent is either finding the Re 
serve work too much to handle on the side, or having 
trouble getting started in the business world. In some 
eases early employment carries them from one job to 
another. Others take traveling positions which keep 
them from establishing in one locality. In consequence, 
this type of reservist is headed for the inactive status. 
Five years thereafter, they cease to belong to the Re 
serves. The only consolation is, that our better grade 
officer material is rarely lost through a lack of energy 
or through sheer indifference. 

On the contrary, the mass of young Reserve officers is 
seriously interested from the start and easily induced 
to become active. Hence, the typical man in this larg- 
est and most important group of Reserve officers is 
awakened without much effort, to the professional value 
of disciplinary training. Early in his experience he 
grasps the fact that discipline of thought and habit 
impress his business superiors and associates. Conse 
quently, in the great majority of cases, missionary work 
with the new Reserve officer brings quick pay both to 
the individual and to the service. 

From all this it seems that the beginniner is in the 
Reserve service for what he ean derive from it in 
trinsically ; which is as it should be. When the officer 
approaches his captaincy, he has gotten safely past the 
doldrums of discouragement that beset the younger 
reservist at some time in his career. The attachment 
of the middle group has become adventitious. They 
can nearly always be counted upon to go ahead under 
their own initiative. With rank, the somewhat older 
officer is actuated by two motives ; 
bility, and a love of the service. 

It is encouraging to note, after twelve years of Re- 
serve progress, that the citizen officers who are wedded 
tu the service are those in whom qualities of leadership 
are strong. Consider the infinite pains these men have 
put into their preparation for a war they well know 


a sense of responsi- 
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may never come in their days of service. There is no 
professional reward, as with the Regular; no armories, 
troops and equipment, as with the Guardsman. 
Through lean years and prosperity—each of these con 
ditions a trial in itself—they have worked for the Army 
when their business needed them most, or when other 
Nothing short of 
a patriotic sense of duty and total lack of self-interest 
can account for the professional zeal of the most active 
element in the Corps. 


men in like positions were playing. 


The utility of recognizing the state and temper of 
the Reserve officer lies in giving the kind of administra- 
tion and guidance he expects. This does not mean a 
compromise with the quality of leadership, but rather 
to methods adopted. For, only when the Reserve of 
ficer finds in the military game what he craves, may he 
be developed into a useful leader. 


Regular Army Cadres 

Any estimate of the Organized Reserves, is incom- 
plete without the role played by the military authori- 
ties, through unit instructors, chiefs of staff, and liaison 
officers who come into contact with Reserve person- 
nel. The enlisted foree that composes the permanent 
administrative cadre must} also be considered, and 
Regular Army personnel of all grades at stations where 
the reservists report for the annual training period. 
What is now said of the unit instructor may be taken 
as a fair guide by all the above classes in their relations 
with Reserve personnel. 

The unit instructor is the balance wheel in the or- 
ganization. On one hand he represents the War De- 
partment; on the other, his unit officers expect him to 
guard their interests. This dual status in no wise con- 
flicts; nor does it impair the Reserve commander’s 
authority. The unit instructor must work harmoni- 
ously with the commander, as executive, adjutant, per 
sonal representative, according to the arrangement be- 
tween them. Naturally, suecess with the unit depends 
upon the good feeling between these individuals. In 
every detail these two officers must work in closest har- 
mony and cooperation, if either expects to succeed. 
Under the regimental commander, battalion and subor- 
dinate commanders should be held responsible for their 
assigned officers. The chain of command is the secret 
of multiplying Reserve activities. The most active of- 
ficers are used to stimulate the least active. Unless the 
unit is widely scattered, the temptation to habitually 
use direct methods should be resisted. Likewise, a 
spirit of comradeship permits appeal on a personal 
basis between officers that would only arouse friction 
if eouched in official terms. 

This does not mean that Reserve officers want to be 
ecoddled; that they resent official action; that they 
object to soldiering. Quite the contrary. It merely 


means that we must enforce with them a discipline 
based on cooperation and suasion; and sedulously void 
the discipline of force or fear. 

Instructors of reserves ought to be very carefully 
selected, when one considers that these men have the 
power of influencing three-sixths of our war forces. 
They must be capable of implanting sound technical 


and tactical knowledge, of instilling high ideals. gy, 
inspiring these war-time leaders with a fighting he; 
To do this, they must win the Reserve officers bv: 
professionally and personally. 

No matter how large his unit, the instruetor m 
recognize each of his Reserve officers at sight and 
name. He should know each individual’s general] sit 
tion in civil life and all details of his military stat). 
It is advisable to know something personal about 
officer, and to take an interest in private matters that 
the officer is pleased to discuss with him as a friend 
an instructor detailed with the Organized Reserves 
must first of all be a student of human nature: 
secondly, a good mixer. 

Officers who have served long tours with the Orea; 


4 


ized Reserves say that these simple rules guarant: 
Violate them and you fail. Furthermor 
what has been said in general, represents the composit 
opinion of scores of Reserve officers consulted on the 


Success. 


subject. 
Reserve Policies 

When the Reserve movement began in this country 
we could draw but slightly from the experience o! 
other nations. So essentially American were our r 
serves that we had to depend entirely upon develo; 
ments to bring about improvement and refinement. 

From time to time, as was to be expected, changes o! 
policy had to be made—as the War Department ex 
‘*to strengthen the organization; to increase 
the responsibilities of unit commanders, and to de 
mand more in the way of demonstrated military ea 
pacity for promotion, while increasing the opportunity 
for promotion.’’ These have generally been cheerfully 
accepted by the Reserves, notwithstanding they often 
worked an individual hardship, or loss. Indeed, the 
loyalty and cooperation of officers in placing the good 
of the cause, and the betterment of the majority, before 
individual interest, is one of the most impressive devel 
opments we have seen in our service. 


presses it 


But now, as the experimental period draws to a close 
the Reserve scheme is becoming more settled, anid 
However, the War Depart 
ment points out, that ‘‘any mobilization plan is rather 
fluid, varying with every change in organization 
Should it ever stabilize, it will probably indicate that 
the Army has ceased to develop.’’ 

Although it is not so much the purpose of this article 
to point out possible improvements, as to outline prove: 
features of the present scheme, certain developments 
seem so clearly forecasted that we cannot entirely dis 
sociate them from the modus operandi which regulates 
Reserve affairs. 


changes should be fewer. 


Some of these changes may come only after the next 
war, Or in the next generation; depending upon a 
quirk of history. But by looking forward, without 


thought of local interest, and free from prejudice, we 
will now consider what the future possibly holds for 


the Reserves. 


Consolidated Reserve Activities 
In time, the principles of unified control and coordi 
nation would appear to demand the creation of a Bu 
reau of Reserve Affairs, which will consolidate all ele 
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f the Organized Reserves, together with the 

rp © T.C. and the C.M.T.C. To what extent such 

ganization would resemble the present Militia 

B u is beside the question. A Reserve Bureau would 

. to fit into the existing scheme. While the idea 

any advocates, it is opposed by many who have 
elfare of the Reserves at heart. 

time of war, the special machinery for turning out 

thousand officers to bring the Army to strength, 


become overnight one of our most important pro- 
This organization might well be incorporated 
to the Reserve scheme. During peace it could profit- 
operate in the exact form to be used in war. Sum- 
training camps by using this machinery for the 
ve duty training of Reserve officers would pass to 
var basis without so much as a jar. 
Refresher schools for Reserve officers, contemplated 
ifter M-Day, if likewise united to Reserve activities, 
| keep the instruction of Reserve officers in the 
nds of experts acquainted with the best methods of 
andling their training. This does not refer to the 
matter of control, which for all components, is now 
lecentralized in the hands of corps area commanders. 
We refer rather to the more vital matter of doctrine 
and methods used; of instructors drilled in the pro- 
esses that are peculiarly adapted to Reserve training; 
of leaders familiar with the psychology of the citizen 
soldier. 

A decade of experience has now given us a corps of 
these trained instructors. Additional instructors de- 
veloped at leisure during time of peace to meet the 
needs of war, will have much confusion of M-Day. 
Out of a school designed for this purpose, sufficient re- 
serve officers should be developed to form a pool of 
qualified specialists, available for training centers, 
schools, and courses that must be promptly instituted 
ipon mobilization. These reservists should be selected 
on a basis of annual efficiency reports over a period of 
several years; with special attention to results accom- 
plished in inactive duty training, where instructor abil- 
ity is best determined. 

In another generation, the Army as a whole will be 
acquainted with the Reserve problem; and the three 
componen.s will understand one another better, hence 
the necessity of concentrating the various Reserve ac- 
tivities may never materialize. In fact, the Regular 
Army and Organized Reserves belong essentially to each 
other. But, as specialists are Geveloped, and the Of- 
fieers’ Reserve Corps gains a better balance in grades 
and proficiency in grade; as agencies and scope of Re- 
serve affairs multiply, and coordination becomes in- 
creasingly difficult; it would seem that the time will 
gradually ripen for the consolidation of all Reserve 
funetions under one head. Whether as a section, di- 
vision, bureau or corps is immaterial. The main point 
is to insure cooperation and teamplay. 


War Strength of Reserves 
Against the requirements of a major war, more sen- 
ior Officers will have to be developed during the next 
few years. That this affects the Organized Reserves, 


may easily be seen. For example, suppose we should 
decide upon a war procurement objective of 225,000 
officers This works out to be about 155,000 Reserve 
officers. with some 35,000 added as replacements in 300 
days. These figures do not include permanent casual 
ties of 25,000 in round numbers, during the first year 
of war. Without going into detail we will need, say: 
20.000 officers of the grade of major and higher; some 
70,000 captains; and roughly, 135,000 lieutenants 

All our present officers—Regulars, Militia, and Re 
serves—would barely fill the requirement for officers 
in grades of captain to general officer, inclusive. It 
must be remembered that a considerable number of all! 
classes of officers, will be found professionally and 
physically unfit for extended field service. Some say 
as much as twenty per cent. And, if we consider that 
less than 50° of our Reserve are ‘‘real active,’’ this 
percentage may be increased. Recognizing this situa 
tion, Reserve commanders and unit instructors should 
begin at once to qualify as many officers as possible 
in the duties of the grade of captain 

Another consideration offers food for thought. Dur 
ing the past ten years, the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth has graduated approxi 
mately 2200 officers. These are expertly qualified to 
lead regiments and higher units, and to serve as gen 
eral staff officers of divisions and higher commands. 
However, a rather considerable number of these will 
have to be used in high administrative positions. Nu 
merous older graduates are being lost continually by 
retirement. Then deduct the physically unfit for war 
service. Altogether, we can foresee that our higher 
commanders and general staff will be many hundred 
short of the requirements for field armies, not to men 
tion the Zone of the Interior, and the unforseeable 
demands that new methods of warfare always bring 

This indicates that unit instructors should without 
delay qualify more Reserve field officers in the Fifty 
Series extension course, with a view to Leavenworth 
training. 

Each officer must bear in mind that professional 
and physical fitness, and capacity to fill any job as 
signed in war—and not mere rank—are the tests for 
extended field service. Otherwise he is jeopardizing 
all the hard work of his Reserve career 


Junior Leaders 

Qualified leadership for the larger forces—general 
ship, tactical direction, staff control—will always be 
of paramount importance. But, after all, the battalion 
is the fighting body of an army; the combat platoon 
its strong right arm. In the hands of these junior 
commanders is entrusted the front line situation in 
battle. Is it not therefore clear, that the careful and 
systematic development of junior leaders is the first and 
most important business of the Organized Reserves? 

Granting that, any scheme which gives these Junior 
officers practice and facility in handling men, is of 
outstanding importance in the military policy of the 
United States. Many commanders at the heads of regi 
ments and divisions in our next war, will pause to 
think upon this matter. Why not now? 











Reserve Troops 

We have emphasized the value of the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps as a training force for the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. These candidates are the only 
soldiery which the Reserve officer has a chance to handle 
prior to M-Day. Any scheme adopted to increase the 
number of these trainees, or to lengthen their tours of 
duty, will enable more Reserve officers to receive this 
invaluable practice on the drill-ground rather than 
on the battlefield. The enlistment of C.M.T.C. ean- 
didates as key-men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps would 
immeasurably speed up the processes of mobilization 
and concentration for war. Special inducements should 
be offered these young men in addition to the present 
opportunity to earn a commission. These might in- 
elude: designation as officer-candidate, effective on 
M-Day ; liberal promotion in noncommissioned grades; 
possibly industrial and academic scholarships; a small 
quota of competitive appointments to the United States 
Military Academy. Provisions for the periodie active 
duty training of enlisted reservists (say at Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps) will further raise the ef- 
ficiency of unit-cadres upon which the Organized Re- 
serve troops are to be superimposed. The cost of these 
innovations is small in comparison with the returns 
promised. 

When we contemplate our past wars, we realize that 
the Organized Reserve as now constituted, is an in- 
strument of military security which should enable us 
to overcome the chief weakness displayed in our past 
battle experience—namely, the lack of a force of trained 
junior officers. The War Department estimates the 
present potential value of the Reserves in national de- 
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fense, to represent a saving of nine months in off or 
procurement. The actual value of the Organized 
serves, however, depends upon its professional fitr 
a condition that is progressing satisfactorily. 

In any event, considering the small size of our R: 
lar Army and National Guard, the Reserve has bec 
in reality, the second line of defense. Therefore. 
importance of the Reserve element of the military s 
ice is increasing in every respect, and must be given 
renewed attention by the entire Army, in the licht 
of its performance. 

History—infallible text-book of the great teac 
Experience—tells us that numbers do not make an; 
army. Alexander’s conquering host was in fact a 
puny little force. At the start, little larger than one 
of our World War divisions. Europe was saved fron 
the Hun only because ‘‘ Attila became infatuated wit! 
the power of numbers.’’ Ghengis Khan won the most 
decisive victories in history, judged by speed, magn 
tude, and uniformity of success. And yet his Golde 
Horde was nearly always numerically inferior 
to its opponents. Tamerlane said: ‘‘Take no more men 
than can be subsisted on the way It is better 
to be at the right place with ten men than absent wit! 
a thousand.’’ At Alesia, Caesar was not dismayed by 
the barbarian hosts surrounding him on all sides; nor 
Lee, by the formidable Union forces at Antietam. 

Certainly History teaches us, it is quality that makes 
anarmy. Discipline. Technical skill. Heart. And— 
above all—leadership. 

It is conceivable that with a small but efficient Regu 
lar Army, supplemented by an effective Nationa! 
Guard, the Organized Reserves may some day stand 
between this nation and defeat. 


<i 





Nothing stops the doughboy. Here is a footbridge, swung 
high in the trees over a steep-banked stream, being made ready 
for him at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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Jomini 


By Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Scammell, Infantry, California National Guard 


RACLES are proverbially obscure; which is per- 
haps one reason why Clausewitz has been ac- 
cepted as the oracle of modern warfare, while 
nini’s writings have received less attention. But 

s is not the only reason; Clausewitz became a great 
nstructor in the Prussian Kriegsakademie. His teach- 

vs were followed by the brilliant victories of von 
\foltke in 1866 and 1870. Soldiers seeking the secrets 

f victory studied the recipes of the victor. Jomini, on 
he other hand, was a soldier of fortune, a Swiss in 
he service first of Napoleon and then of Alexander I 
Russia. His brilliance brought jealousies and his 
foreign birth offered the excuses for snubs. It was 
his fate to be listened to only in part; and this has 
been his fate ever since. 

In view of the fact that he never had behind him 
the support of a government which was his own, there 
was lacking the prestige of authority in his writings. 
This is a good reason why military men might well 
examine his works and look into his theories critically, 
comparing them with those of Clausewitz, both on their 
own merits. Historical accidents and tradition seem 
to have had more to do with the preference shown 
Clausewitz than impartial evaluation; so that a brief 
iccount of his career may decide some readers to de- 
termine for themselves whether or not he is worthy 
of more attention than they have hitherto given him. 

Few military thinkers have covered a wider range 
of experience than Baron Jomini. The date of his 
birth, in 1779, made him, as it made Napoleon, the 
heir of the greatest military writers of the 18th Cen- 
tury, Saxe, Puysegur, Guibert, Lloyd, and Tempel- 
hof; while he had in addition excellent accounts of the 
recent campaigns of a great captain, Frederick. An 
early and pronounced taste for military studies led 
him to digest these materials thoroughly and critically. 
His young manhood saw the campaigns of the French 
Revolution unfold from day to day; and from day to 
day he followed the movements of these campaigns on 
the map and analysed them. He served throughout 
the Napoleonic wars, always with the same impartial 
and critical spirit; and, living to the ripe old age of 
80, he witnessed the developments of the 19th century 
through the American Civil War and the Austro-Prus- 
sian War of 1866, dying on the eve of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

The disbanding of the Swiss regiments in the French 
service during the French Revolution deprived Jomini 
of the opportunity of a military career; so that he was 
dedicated to business instead. In 1796 he went to 
Paris to take a place in the house of Mosselmann. His 
business career, however, did not prevent him from 
following closely and critically the brilliant campaign 
of Napoleon Bonaparte in Italy, at the same time read- 


ing the 
Great. 


history of the campaigns of Frederick the 


These studies so whetted the appetite of the young 
man for a military career that he attached himself to 
a Swiss officer named Keller who was passing through 
Paris to take the position of Minister of War for Swit 
zerland. Jomini was appointed head of the secretariat 
of war. While still only twenty-one he had contributed 
to the reorganization of the Swiss army and the re 
drafting of its training regulations. In order to as 
sist him in his inspections and reorganizations he was 
given the rank and title of battalion commander. In 
spite of his other duties he found time to follow close 
ly the military events of the day. It was at this time 
that he predicted accurately to a group of brother offi 
cers, five months in advance of the events, the actual 
plan of campaign which Napoleon would follow ir 
1800. The general opinion was that Bonaparte’s con 
centration at Dijon foreshadowed a campaign in Ger 
many. Jomini confidently asserted that it would take 
place in Italy by way of Switzerland, and that Napo 
leon would attack the right flank and rear of the 
Austrians! So detailed a prediction was ridiculed: 
but ridicule was succeeded by amazement when the 
prediction was fulfilled to the letter. We shall 
later that this was no mere guess and no mere cvin- 
cidence, but the logical fruit of a minute analysis of 
the methods of a great commander 

In 1801 Jomini resigned his position in the Swiss 
ministry of war and went to Paris to seek active service 
under Napoleon. Rebuffed by Murat, he found a warm 
welcome with Ney, who took him to the camp at Bou- 
logne as a volunteer aide de camp. During the Ulm 
campaign he had the good fortune to contribute power 
fully toward Ney’s success; but it was at the expense 
of a violent altercation with Murat, and it aroused 
the jealousy of Ney’s chief of staff, a protege of ‘‘ The 
Major General’’ Berthier. 

By the time that the campaign was concluded, Jomini 
had received the first copies of his treatise on Grand 
Tactics. The young author slipped the two volumes 
into the bag which carried Ney’s dispatches to the 
Emperor, with a covering letter drawing Napoleon’s 
attention to the chapter comparing his recent cam 
paigns with those of Frederick the Great. Jomini him 
self carried the dispatches, but did not identify him- 
self with his book. Having read Ney’s dispatches the 
Emperor read Jomini’s letter and asked: 

**Do you know the officer who sends me this pack- 
age?’’ 

‘*Yes, Sire, he is a Swiss battalion commander who 
is acting as aide to the Marshal.’’ 

‘Very well.’’ With these words Napoleon placed 
the books on the right hand side of his desk: those 
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things which he put on the Jeff hand side were to be 
thrown out. 

A few days later at Schoenbrunn the Emperor hav- 
ing a few minutes of leisure said to one of his suite, 
Maret, ‘‘Read me a bit of that chapter in the book 
brought me by Ney’s aide.’’ 

After listening a‘tentively for a while he remarked: 

‘‘And they say that this is not a eentury of prog- 
ress! Here is a young battalion commander, and a 
Swiss at that, who tells me how I gain my battles. Our 
damned professors at Brienne could not have taught 
us anything of the sort.’’ 

Again he listened for a time. Then he burst out in 
a blaze: 

‘How did Fouché ever let such a book be printed? 
It will give away our secrets to the enemy. This work 
should be suppressed !”’ 

The story goes that the Emperor added, more phil- 
osophieally, to the effect that his rivals never studied, 
and that the younger officers would never command 
against him, so that it would do no harm to allow the 
book to circulate. 

Meanwhile Jomini’s chief was sending repeated de- 
mands to the Emperor to recognize Jomini’s excep- 
tional talents, to take him into the regular French 
service and to reward him by promotion. On December 
27, 1805, he was made ‘‘adju‘ant-commandant,’’ or 
staff colonel, and assigned to the staff of the VI Corps, 
Marshal Ney commanding. 

It was during this time that Jomini wrote to his 
chief, then on leave in Paris, a memorandum dated 
September 15, 1806, on the subject of ‘‘ Observations 
on the Probability of a War with Prussia, and on the 
Military Operations which will Probably Take Place.’’ 
In this remarkable document Jomini repeated the ex- 
ploit of 1799, and predicted in amazing detail the oper- 
ations which were actually to take place a few weeks 
later, even to foretelling which flank Napoleon would 
attack! Nor was this either wizardry or chance; it 
was the natural outcome of a profound study of the 
political situation, of the geographical features of the 
theatre of war, and a clear understanding of Napoleon’s 
system of war, based upon a minute analysis of his 
campaigns. And there is this in addition, Jomini had 
mastered the theoretical literature upon which Na- 
poleon himself had been nourished, especially the works 
of Guibert. 

When the campaign which he had foretold was about 
to begin, Jomini was ordered to report to the Emperor 
at Mayence. On September 28th he reported. 

*“Who are you?’’ asked the Emperor. 

**Sire, I am Colonel Jomini.’’ 

**Ah! Yes, know! It was you who sent me a really 
important work. I am charmed that the first work 
to demonstrate the true principles of war should be- 
long to my reign. We are taught nothing of the sort 
in our military schools. Well, we are going to have 
a fight with the Prussians. I have called you here 
because you have written on the campaigns of Freder- 
ick the Great, because you know the Prussian army 
and you have thoroughly studied the theatre of war. 
You can aid me with sound information. I believe 
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that we shall have a harder job than with the A 
strians; we’ll have to stir our stumps.’’ 

‘*Sire, I do not agree with you. Sinee 1763 + 
Prussians have made only the pitiful campaigns 
1792 to 1794; they are not war-experienced.”’ 

‘“Ves; but they have the traditions and the exper 
enced generals of the time of their great king. We 
we'll see.”’ 

Jomini explaining that he had reported without })is 
equipment or baggage asked four days’ time. 

‘‘T ean rejoin Your Majesty at Bamberg,’’ said hy 

The Emperor started. 

‘*Who told you that I was going to Bamberg?’’ | 
eried. 

‘The map of Germany, Sire.’ 

‘*What, the map? There are hundred of other roads 
on the map besides that to Bamberg.’’ 

‘*Yes, Sire, but it is probable that Your Majesty 
will want to make against the Prussian left the same 
maneuver that Your Majesty made by Domawert 
against Mack’s right, and by the Saint-Bernard against 
the right of Melas; and that can be done only by Bam 
berg.”’ 

“That's right. Be in Bamberg in four days, but 
don’t say a word, not even to Berthier, about my going 
to Bamberg.’’ 

After the defeat of Prussia, Napoleon had a choice 
between crushing that power or conciliating it. Jo 
mini considered the latter policy wiser. He wrote a 
memorandum designed to reach the Emperor. Again 
he struck a prophetic note. From certain indications 
he deduced Napoleon’s plan to invade Poland and there 
to set up a national state. This step, said Jomini, with 
out the cooperation of at least one of the Powers 
which had dismembered Poland, would involve France 
in an endless series of wars. He pointed out the dan- 
gers of campaigning in Russia without supply depots, 
with a hostile Prussia in rear and a hostile Austria on 
the flank. Napoleon however, chose to humiliate Prus- 
sia and sought to erush her power. His reply to Jo- 
mini when next he saw him was facetious: 

‘*Ah! there you are, Monsieur Diplomat; I knew 
you well as a good soldier, but I never knew before 
that you were a bad politician.’’ 

On October 18, 1807, Jomini returned to his place 
with Ney. At Friedland, Ney had obtained the Em- 
peror’s permission to have Jomini assigned to him 
as chief of staff. Jomini’s orders came through as 
signing him as assistant chief of staff. Jomini in 
stantly wrote to the Emperor himself a letter which 
apparently was not distinguished for humility or tact: 
at any rate when Napoleon saw him next he said in 
an irritated tone: 

‘‘What an impertinent letter for you to send me! 
What! Throw your resignation right in my face and 
assume that I send packing people who serve me well? 
I made you chief of staff, and not assistant.”’ 

‘*But, Sire, I have my orders signed by Your Ma- 
jesty right here.”’ 

Before he could draw the paper from his pocket 
the Emperor said, ‘‘ What! You didn’t understand that 
it was Berthier’s mistake ?’’ 
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erthier, who was present, pulled Jomini by the 
ve and whispered in his ear, ‘‘Don’t answer; and 
me afterwards.”’ 
\Ithough the chief of staff of the Grande Armée, the 
ice of Neuchatel, laid the blame upon a secretary, 
‘e is reason to believe that this was simply another 
hose frequent annoyances which jealous spite caused 
. to inflict upon a staff officer whose brilliance Ber- 
r had reason to fear. Berthier failed lamentably 
He probably 
responsible for seeing to it that Jomini never had 
a chanee to display his talents where he himself had 
failed. 

In Spain Jomini served with Ney as his chief of 
staff, but by this time Ney had become piqued by the 
gossip which attributed his success to a brilliant chief 
of staff. He frequently rejected Jomini’s advice, and 
usually at the wrong time, so that the campaign was 
not a happy one for either. History has told how little 
Ney improved his reputation in the Spanish Penin- 
sula. His irritation was not in the least removed by 
being placed under the orders of Soult, his junior. 
Finally he asked that Jomini be relieved from his posi- 
tion as chief of staff of the VI Corps. Napoleon as- 
signed him to a position under Berthier! 

This was a humiliation tantamount to disgrace, 
especially as Berthier was far from being friendly 
toward him. Subjected to rebuffs and snubs, the last 
straw was to be told, ‘‘ Well, if you are not satisfied, 
resign, and I’ll refer the matter to His Majesty.’’ This 
was followed by an unsolicited leave of absence for six 
months. Jomini retired to his native Switzerland, 
sent in his resignation to Berthier in a letter whose 
excessive respect smacks strongly of irony, and com- 
municated with Tsar Alexander I of Russia who sent 
him a commission as major general. <A copy of his 
resignation was sent to Clark, the minister of war. 
The answer was to report for duty within twenty-four 
hours. 

Clark, asking him if he were mad enough to enter 
into a quarrel with the Emperor, an earthen pot against 
a pot of iron, assured him that the Emperor knew all, 
and that everything would be arranged in a satisfac- 
tory manner. But all was not well. His enemy was 
too powerful. For the campaign of 1812 Jomini was 
given the post of Governor of Vilna, in command of 
services of supply and evacuation. In 1813 Ney asked 
for him again as chief of staff. Again Jomini was 
able to give proof of his superior talents. But the 
villain still pursued him. While some six or seven 
hundred promotions were made within his corps, Jo- 
mini himself, the chief of staff, who had more than 
anyone else contributed to the success of the fight, 
was placed under arrest for having delayed a strength 
report! It was too much. 


en given an independent command. 
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Jomini, with a commission as major general in his 
pocket, sent him by a sovereign whom he had never 
served and who had never him, 
to repeated humiliations by a commander whom he had 
served faithfully and well, from no sense of duty 
since he was not a Frenchman, but a Swiss. The bonds 
of loyalty to the ungrateful Emperor were dissolved 


seen was subjected 


Jomini deserted the Grande Armée and offered his 
sword to the Tsar. Whatever information he took 
with him he kept to himself. He was no traitor. He 


offered only his knowledge of the art of war and his 
skill as a staff officer. 

Jomini was received with distinction, made a major 
general and attached to the staff of the Tsar. He was 
assigned as a liaison officer from Russian headquarters 
to the headquarters of the Austrian commander in 
chief Schwartzenberg. 

Again his reputation as a brilliant strategist stood 
in his way. Said the Saxon Languenau to Radetzky, 
chief of staff to Schwartzenberg, ‘‘We must bury this 
Jomini; or else all our successes will be attributed to 
him.’’ Together with Moreau, who had come from 
America to join the Allies against Napoleon, Jomini 
succeeded in gaining a modification of the rash allied 
plan of campaign. Both Jomini and Moreau were dis 
appointed by the manner in which the Allies made 
war by perpetual conferences and committee meetings 
Nor was the counsel of Jomini of much practical value 
under these circumstances; when his advice was fol 
lowed, a plan the essence of which depended upon 
rapidity of execution and surprise, it was followed in 
so dilatory a manner as to render it abortive. His ex 
perience as a soldier of fortune in the Russian service 
was almost as disappointing as that under Napoleon 

To instruct others, to comment, to advise, but never 
to command, that was his fate throughout his life. His 
plans for a Russian staff college were emasculated 
His counsel to avoid building frontier fortresses and 
concentrate efforts in a mobile army supported by 
fortified camps was only partly followed in Russia and 
in a distorted manner in Belgium. In 1828 he accom 
panied the Tsar in the campaign against Turkey; a! 
ways listened to with respect, but only sometimes fol 
lowed. The same was true during the Crimean War 
The same was true until his death. 

The work which sums up in a compact and clear 
form all the principal ideas of Jomini, is his ‘‘ Tableau 
Analytique des Principales Combinaisons de la Guerre 
&c’’ written by order of the Tsar for the use of the 
heir to the throne of All the Russias 
history of the wars of the French Revolution, are books 
which today hold our attention as they have that of 
other generations. It may well be that Jomini can 
teach us as much as, if not more than Clausewitz. At 
any rate, his works are more agreeable to read and 


This, and his 


easier to understand. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Masor GENERAL STEPHEN O. Fuqua 


Executive 
CoLoNEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 


Section I~ -Personnel. 
Col. G. A. Herbst 
Lt. Col. H. B. Crea 
Major C. C. Stokely 
Major B. G. Ferris 


Section IIl—Intelligence. 
Major T. J. Camp 
Captain H. M. Melasky 


Section III—Training 
Colonel A. L. Singleton 
Lt. Col. J. M. Churchill 
Major H. E, Marshburn 
Major F. E. Uhl 
Major P. W. Newgarden 
Captain A. W. Jones 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel B. Lentz 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 
Major J. D. Patch 





CLASSIFICATION OF INFANTRY OFFICERS 


Ratings Cols. % L. Cols. % 








Majs % Capts % 








STRENGTH AS OF JANUARY 3, 1983. 



































Total 
Superior ous 83 21.3 48 22.5 od 9.3 | 51 3.8 14 1.7 3 7 193 
Excellent  ... 98 60 117 61.3 387 66.4 899 66.8 7 61. 138 30.9 2141 
Satisfactory 2 18.7 31 16.2 142 24.3 398 29.2 310 37.3 205 68.4 210 
Unsatisfactory -_- 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 
_ a : . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Se WE enentens ET TRE: 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 "119 0 #119 
a Total . - _ 185 | 100 191 100 583 100 | 1345 | 100 831 100 565 100 3670 
* Graduates, USMA, 1962 ’ 
NOTF: Six records not revised for FY 1982 carried with previous rating. 
PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
Ratings iw re Cols. % L. Cols. % Majs. % | Capts. To lst Lts. Jo 2d Lts Jo Tota! 
Pe. cadeewse cub tatillaida 0 0 0 0 6 46.2 2 40 3 30 0 0 1) 
Satisfactory -...... ‘ adieia 0 0 0 0 7 53.8 3 6 7 70 0 0 17 
Unsatisfactory -...........- aay 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total ae Sie be o o _18 100 5 100° 10 _—-100 Ue o | 2B 


CHANGES IN GENERAL RATING RESULTING FROM THE 1932 GEN 
FRAL REVISION OF EFFICIENCY REPORTS AS COMPARED WITS 
PREVIOUS YEAR. 








Ran Cols. Lt. Cols. Majs. Capts. ist Lts. 2d Lts. /Tota 








From Unsatis- 
factory to 
Satisfactory 0 0 0 0 0 ] 1 
From Satisfac- 
tory to Ex 


cellent 7 s 32 112 58 12 229 
From Excel 

lent to Su- 

perior 5 2 8 12 4 1 32 
From Superior 

to Excellent 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 


From Excellent 

to Satisfac 

tory 0 0 3 0 1 | 5 
From Satisfac 

tory to Un- 

satisfactory 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


*PERCENTAGE OF EFFICIENCY. 


Fiseal Years 








1929 1980 1981 1992 














Colonels - 5 76.5 78.6 82.5 
Lt. Colonels 77.9 79.3 79.9 81.2 
TS . seemed 73.7 74.7 75.9 76.9 
Captains . 60.7 71.3 73.06 74.8 
Ist Lieuts. 68.9 69.98 71.4 72.8 
2d Lieuts. admins B . 64.3 65.7 66.5 66.4 
RKB SESE ‘ 71.8 72.9 74.2 75.8 





*NOTE: The following method was used to obtain the above per 
centages, an arbitrary value of 100 is given to “‘Superior’’, 80 to ‘f—x- 
cellent’, 60 to “Satisfactory”, and 40 to “Unsatisfactory”. 
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Classification of Infantry Officers 


HE above tables have been prepared in the Office 

of the Chief of Infantry. They are the result of 
the 1932 review of each officer's efficiency record for 
his entire service. The rating of each officer is de 
termined by the rating given him by his commanding 
officer. The Office of the Chief of Infantry merely 
compiles and tabulates them. 

It will be noted that the percentage of higher rat 
ings varies directly with the rank of the officers. For 
example, 2214% of the lieutenant colonels are classi- 
fied as ‘‘Superior,’’ while only .7% of the second lieu 
tenants have this rating. It is inconceivable that 
such a condition actually exists in the Infantry. Ap- 
parently, this is an injustice to the junior officers 
It is undoubtedly due to a misconception on the part 
of many rating officers of the standard to be used in 
rating. Paragraph d of the Efficiency Report clearly 
states that in arriving at the rating to be given an of 
ficer he should be compared with others in the same 
grade. It is evident, if this were being done, that the 
percentage of ‘‘Superior’’ officers in the junior grades 
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id be approximately the same as that of officers in 
field officer grades. 

s a result of the condition noted, many of our 
ng officers in the grades of captain and lieutenant 
being improperly rated as only ‘‘Satisfactory.”’ 

is believed that the classification table above would 
y higher rating standards in our Infantry, parti- 
irly among officers of the junior grades, should the 
visions of Army Regulations be more closely 
owed. 


Vinylite Substitute Shoe Soles 
TT\HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has re 
cently conducted tests to determine whether or not 
the Vinylite sole was suitable as a substitute for 
leather in shoe soles. 

The material received for this test consisted of one 
hundred pairs of service shoes which were fitted with 
me Vinylite substitute sole and one regular leather 
sole on each pair. The Vinylite sole is commercially 
fabricated, the exact composition of which is not 
known. Other than as noted above the shoes were the 
regular issue service shoes. They were of various sizes 
and were fitted to the men in the same manner as the 
regular issue shoe. 

After rigorous comparative tests with the leather 
sole, the Vinylite sole was found to be inferior to the 
leather sole as to wearing qualities. In other respects 
there was little difference in the two soles. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- 
fantry concurring, that, pending further investigation 
and test, Vinylite substitute shoe soles be not declared 
as a Suitable substitute standard for leather. 
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Field Telephone, Type EE-8-T2 


N experimental field telephone set has been tested 

by the Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia 
The Board found that the size, shape and weight ot 
this telephone make it superior to any heretofore 
tested. This telephone incorporates all the essential, 
desirable features of a field telephone. The series buz 
zer and the generator output are of material assis 
tance to a lineman and the added weight is negligible 
The carrying strap was found to be very useful to the 
lineman and also to the operator. 

The Board recommended that the type EE-8-T2 tele 
phone, with a few modifications, be adopted as stan 
dard for procurement and manufacture, and be issued 
in lieu of and replace the field telephone EE-5 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the reeommenda 
tions of the Infantry Board 


Tentative Infantry Drill Regulations, 
1932 


Policy in Regard to Interpretations 

N regard to the new Tentative Infantry Drill Regu 

lations, 1932, many questions have been asked. For 
example, a recent letter reads 

**(1) Paragraph 107 b states that each odd numbered 
man places his bayonet between his heels. Paragraph c 
states that each odd numbered man thrusts his bayonet 
into the ground, ring to the front outside of and 
against his left heel near the instep. The first way is 
new, the second old. Which is correct ? 

‘*(2) Reference Paragraph 493-494, at guard mount, 
formal or informal, after the command ‘‘ Noncommis 
sioned Officers, POST,’’ exactly where do the noncom 
missioned officers other than the Sergeant of the 
Do they take post as the right flank file in 
each rank as in close order drill or do they take post 
three paces in rear of the rear rank as when originally 
formed? If posted three paces in rear of the rear rank 
the guard would pass in review in four ranks rather 
than three, as contemplated.’’ 


Guard go? 


The policy in regard to interpretations is stated ir 
the reply to this letter : 

‘Tentative Infantry Drill Regulations, 1932, wer: 
distributed for test by the several components of the 
Army in order that comments as to technic suitability, 
and clearness of text might be obtained. The points 
which you have brought up are pertinent and will be 


of value when the manual is finally considered for 
adoption. It is therefore suggested that you incor 


porate these, and any others you may discover, in 
your report of test 

‘*As bearing on the suitability of the 
manual, as written, are desired, the Office of the Chief 
of Infantry does not consider it advisable to publish 
interpretations until the test has been completed, when, 
if it is decided to adopt this form of drill, the text 
will be revised where the test 
recommendations. ”’ 


reports 


necessary, based on 














Magnetic Compass for Tanks 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, re- 
cently conducted tests to determine the feasibility 
of installing magnetic compasses in tanks. 

In this series of tests the Infantry Board used the 
Mark II compass—weight 2.18 pounds—originally 
manufactured for use in the British Mark VIII tank. 
This is a mariner type compass, spring-mounted in a 
brass mounting ring. The dial is graduated in ten- 
degree intervals and is pivoted in a non-freeze liquid 
of two parts water and one part aleohol. The dial is 
pivoted to permit a tilt of 15 degrees in any direction. 
A luminous lubber line is provided. A small flashlight 
bulb with bracket and wiring is mounted on the rim 
to provide illumination of the dial at night. A holder 
for the adjusting magnets is located between the brass 
mounting ring and the compass body. 

The compass was installed and tested in the TIE1, 
TIE2, TIE38, medium T2 and the Christie T3 tanks. 
While several difficulties were met in installing the 
compass in the various tank models tested, these were 
found to be of a minor nature and could be overcome 
either by readjustments of the compass magnets or by 
minor modifications within the tanks—the latter to 
provide a suitable mounting place for the compass. 

As a result of these tests the Board concluded that: 

a, A magnetic compass can be installed in tanks with 
sufficient directional accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses. 

b. Each type tank may require slight change u 
mounting and also changes in the direction from which 
the compass is read (vertical or horizontal). 

c. A magnetic compass is superior to other devices 
so far known in that it is simple, rugged, inexpensive, 
remains in adjustment, requires very little upkeep and 
space, is self-contained and is easily mounted and 
dismounted. 

d. Extreme accuracy is desired, but not essential in 
directional indicators for tank use. 

e. Desirable accuracy can be obtained by the use of 
a deviation card in connection with a magnetic compass. 

f. Directional indicators that are complicated, frail, 
require excessive space, depend upon other agencies for 
their operation, require an excessive amount of time 
and training to adjust, are expensive, and should be 
avoided however accurate. 

g. Development of new tanks should include a 
magnetic compass suitable for such types. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- 
fantry concurring, that a suitable magnetic compass be 
installed in each of the medium T3 (Christie) tanks 
now in service and that such a compass be provided in 
all tanks procured in the future. 


Gas Proofing of Tanks 


ESTS have been conducted recently by the In- 
fantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, with a view 
of determining the feasibility and practicability of gas 
proofing our various models of tanks, both standard 
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and experimental. In these tests consideration was 
given to the casualty producing effect of gas and 
smoke on the tank crew and its disabling effect on th 
tank engine. The use of gas masks by the individual 
members of the tank crew was considered inadvisab\ 
as it would further curtail their already limited vision 
This was especially noticeable in connection with fast 
tenks where restricted vision is more keenly felt. 

As a result of the tests, the Infantry Board con 
cluded that nearly every model of tank in the servic 
could be made gas proof with only slight modifications 
to the tank itself. The following fundamental prin 
ciples of tank design relative to the exclusion of 
casualty producing agents were considered essential 

a. The top and sides of a tank must be so designed 
as to prevent a grenade of any kind from being placed 
or thrown in an opening and exploded within the hul! 

b. The top must be so designed as to prevent a 
grenade from becoming lodged over an opening wher 
its contents will enter the tank when exploded. 

c. The top must be so designed as to prevent casualty 
producing agents from leaking upon the crew or en 
gine when sprayed over the tank in liquid form. 

d. The tank must be so designed that all openings 
in the crew compartment can be made fairly airtight 
by the use of conventional methods. 

e. The engine cooling system must be designed t 
prevent drawing the cooling air through the crew com 
partment except when specifically desired for venti 
lating purposes. 


f. The engine and crew must be housed in separatt 
compartments. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of lL 
fantry concurring, that proper weight be given to the 
fundamentals of anti-gas design when new tanks ar 
being designed, and that the Chemical Warfare Ser 





























ce be requested to conduct exhaustive tests to de- 
termine the most practical system of gas proofing 
tanks. 


Experimental Rolling Kitchen 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, has 

recently conducted tests of the modified Taylor 
No. 31 Rolling Kitchen, several views of which are 
shown herewith. The Board was of the opinion that 
this is the best rolling kitchen yet developed and 
tested. The Board, however, opposed any limber or 
trailer type of rolling kitchen and believes that this 
kitchen in its present form possesses certain disadvan- 
tages that make it unsatisfactory for standardization. 
The Board is of the opinion that the best kitchen for 
Infantry use in the field is a combination gasoline and 
wood-burning unit so designed as not to be a traffic 
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menace on the road, and so arranged to facilitate the 
movement for cooking personnel and a sanitary pr 
paration of food at times other than at a halt. It was 
the opinion of the Board that the vehicle adopted as 
standard should contain a removable, portable com 
bination gasoline and wood-burning stove with kitchen 


facilities, capable of being installed and operated o 


the ground, in an escort wagon, in a truck, railroad 
ear, or boat, and should be developed and tested for 
comparative utility. If such an arrangement is suc 
cessful, it would obviate the necessity for a specia 
vehicle. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In 
fantry concurring, that further development and test 
of the modified Taylor No. 31 rolling kitchen be sus 


pended until such a kitchen as described above can be 


de veloped and tested. 
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MExico—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—June, 
1932. 

‘The Infantry of the United States,’’ by Captain 
Cammas. 


In a series of articles of which this is the first in- 
stalment, the author undertakes to acquaint his 
countrymen with the military system of the United 
States and more particularly with the organization, 
training, personnel and materiel of the United States 
Infantry. The article is well written, and discloses a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. It is an interest- 
ing and highly informative discussion, and it will 
unquestionably go a long way in spreading a better 
understanding of the American Army and its back- 
ground among our comrades-in-arms south of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 


Urueuay—Revista Militar y Naval—May-June, 1932. 
‘Cavalry in South America,’’? by Major Jose M. 

Silveira. 

The vast expanse of land, long frontiers, scarcity or 
the total lack of good roads the author writes, will ever 
make for dependence upon the horse and mule. Large 
cavalry units will remain indispensable for reconnais- 
sance and security before and during battle. In pur- 
suit or in retreat, the role of cavalry will remain 
equally important. The difficulty of keeping up the 
normal flow of supplies will in the author’s opinion, 
frequently necessitate the employment of the cavalry 
in small bodies not exceeding a regiment. 

Mounted manoeuvre, combination of fire and move- 
ment, exploitation of surprize will continue to be the 
normal tactical action of the cavalry. Success will be 
decisive in proportion to the rapidity and care in the 
execution of its mission. Cavalry, in the author’s 
opinion, must depend far more upon these, than upon 
its fire power in contrast with World War experience. 
This, in South America, the author states, is largely 
due to poor road conditions and the difficulty in main- 
taining the supply of ammunition. 


AUSTRIA Militarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen — 
July-August, 1932. 

‘‘Planning of an Attack,’’ by Lieut. Col. Dr. Lothar 
Rendulié. 


In planning an attack, the author writes, it is of de- 
cisive importance whether the action is to be a meeting 
engagement or an attack against a defended position. 
The method of procedure will necessarily differ in 
each situation. He notes the difficulties encountered 
by the Austro-Hungarian Army in the first year of the 
World War on the Russian front. The Russians were 
masters in the rapid preparation of a defense. Al- 
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though the Austro-Hungarian Commanders were quits 
frequently aware of the enemy’s plan to defend, they 
failed to rearrange their plans of attack based upon 
an anticipated meeting engagement to conform to the 
changed situation. Naturally these attacks usually 
failed, and where success crowned the effort, it always 
proved to be very costly. In the author’s opinion, it 
will ordinarily be necessary to modify the plan of an 
attack even in course of a meeting engagement should 
hostile resistance stiffen. He believes, that modern 
weapons will materially increase the time factor in 
the development of a meeting engagement over what it 
was during the World War. This added time, he be 
lieves, will enable the enemy to bring up reinforce 
ments and to organize his defence. 

The advanced elements of a column on the march 
will contact with the enemy’s security and covering 
detachments while the main body still continues in 
route column at a considerable distance from the hos- 
tile position. The column commander must so conduct 
the march that it will favor rapid development and 
deployment of his command. His mission and the 
nature of the terrain will materially influence the for 
mation adopted during the march, while information 
concerning the enemy and his probable intentions is 
still lacking. The author believes, that the commander 
should be able to decide upon his plan of action for a 
meeting engagement even though he may not possess 
detailed information concerning the enemy. In the 
author’s opinion, it is essential that the basic elements 
of his plan of action be indicated in his orders for the 
development of the command, otherwise the commander 
may run the risk of losing the initiative. 

As a rule, the development of the command will pre- 
cede the actual attack. Seldom will there be an op- 
portunity to launch an attack directly from the route 
column. In general, an attack cannot be initiated until 
the artillery is ready to render support. It follows, 
that in order to launch an attack directly from the 
route column, an early forward displacement of a con- 
siderable portion of the artillery becomes imperative. 
Batteries will have to go into suitable firing positions 
under the protection of the advance guard in order to 
be ready to support the attack at the earliest moment 
War experience shows, that the actual time required by 
the artillery to prepare for action has generally been 
underestimated. Whenever the disposition of the com 
mand during the advance is unfavorable for an attack. 
or when the information concerning the enemy is in 
adequate for the making of proper dispositions, then 
the development of the command in suitable assemb!) 
areas is indispensable. This, however, requires tim 
and will seriously delay the commitment to action of 
the main body of a command. It is, therefore, impor 
tant, the author holds, that the advance guard be suf 
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ntly strong to sustain its action independently for 
amount of time required. 
he attack against an enemy occupying a defensive 
tion requires altogether different planning. First, 
; necessary to drive in hostile covering and security 
achments and to oceupy the hostile outpost area. 
s is, of course, the mission of the advance guard 
ch, for this reason, must be strong in artillery. In 
ations of this type it is invariably necessary to 
velop the command preparatory to an attack. The 
withor holds, that the most advanced portions of the 
assembly areas should be within the zone held by the 
dvanee guard. As a rule, hostile fire will demand that 
hese positions be occupied under cover of darkness, 
artificial blinding of hostile observation. Normally 
there should be sufficient time available to permit a 
thorough understanding of the plan of action by all 
subordinate commanders, and a thorough coordina- 
tion of all arms. 


FrancE—La Revue d’Infanterie—November, 1932. 
“The Russian Cavalry,’’ by Commander Loustannau- 

Lacau. 

The largest body of cavalry in the world today is 
that maintained by Soviet Russia. It comprises 13 
cavalry divisions and eight independent cavalry bri- 
gades. Practically this entire force is stationed along 
the Polish and Roumanian frontiers. 

The military authorities of Soviet Russia differenti- 
ate between tactical or divisional cavalry and strategic 
or army cavalry. Each infantry division includes a 
reconnaissance detachment armed with carbines and 
the ‘‘Dzegaroff’’ machine-rifle weighing about 15 
pounds. Lanees were discarded by all Russian cavalry 
units in 1927. 

The separate cavalry brigades consist of three regi- 
ments each. Six of the cavalry divisions contain three 
brigades of two regiments each, and seven consist of 
two brigades of three regiments each. The regiments 
consist of headquarters, a communications platoon, four 
rifle troops of four platoons each, and one machine gun 
troop of four platoons with four Maxim guns each. In 
addition, the cavalry division includes two battalions 
of horse artillery of four to six batteries each, an ar- 
tillery headquarters, communications troop, pioneer 
troop and chemical warfare platoon. It is planned to 
add to each cavalry division one regiment of horse ar- 
tillery, one mechanized regiment of infantry and one 
of tanks. 

Nine divisions of cavalry and one of the independent 
brigades are constituted into four cavalry corps, three 
of which are stationed along the western frontier, and 
one in the Caucasus. Each cavalry corps is provided 
with heavy artillery. 

Cavalry regulations date from 1929. They are 
thoroughly modern, but like all Russian regulations, 
they are schematic and crush initiative. Dismounted 
action seems to be gaining in favor. The author be- 
lieves, that these large masses of cavalry, if properly 
led, should possess great possibilities especially in the 
early stages of a war. It remains, however, to be seen, 
the author adds, whether Soviet Russia developed com- 
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petent leaders and general staffs to lead them and to 
control them in action. 
GERMANY— Deutsche Wehr—October 28, 1982 
‘Japanese Thoughts of Seapower,’’ by G. 
Since the military assumed control of Japanese 
polities, the author writes, a craving for action and 
national expansion seems to have overcome the entire 
populace. The occupation of Manchuria has become 
the foeal point of the political aspirations of the mas 
ses. The author believes, that Manchuria is to Japan, 
what the Rhineland is to France and Iraq to Great 
Britain. Japan looks upon Manchuria not only as an 
important source of raw materials, but as an equally 
important market for her products. In his opinion, the 
Japanese desire to secure a trade monopoly in that 
troubled province will inevitably bring the island em- 
pire into conflict with the United States and Europe 

The risk of a protracted struggle with the awaken- 
ing masses of China, the danger of a conflict with the 
United States and the League of Nations do not, in the 
author’s opinion, deter the Japanese in the least. They 
took that chance at a favorable opportunity and they 
are fully prepared to defend their action against any 
challenge. The author believes, that in view of the 
present internal situation in Russia, action against the 
Japanese must inevitably come from overseas, meaning 
thereby the United States. The Washington Naval 
Disarmament Conference in 1922, he states, fully ap 
preciated the possibilities of a Pacific war, but at that 
time the concensus of opinion held, that the means then 
available did not promise success to the aggressor, 
either Japan or the United States. The fact, that more 
recently the United States decided to leave the At- 
lantic fleet in the Pacific, justifying that action by 
reasons of economy, has, the author states, produced a 
strong reaction in Japan. He quotes the well known 
Japanese naval expert and writer, Seitoku Ito (Daily 
Telegraph, September 13) as follows: 

‘‘The Japanese submarine fleet is today the most 
powerful and the most effective in the world—British 
and American submarines have an incomparably lower 
military value. The best American submarines can at 
best be compared only with Japan’s poorest. Their 
radius of action, notwithstanding the Hawaiian base. 
is hardly sufficient to reach Japanese waters. They 
have essentially but a defensive value. In marked con- 
trast, Hawaii is within the radius of action of all 
Japanese submarines, while the best of them may 
operate against San Francisco and even Panama 
Japan has 30 submarines of 1150-1955 tons, most of 
them being capable of a speed of 19 knots. In addition, 
Japan has 40 (the list shows 45!) smaller submarines 
with a radius of action of 7000 nautical miles. The 
1700 ton destroyers, with a speed capacity of 35 knots, 
carry six 13 em guns in twin-turrets in addition to nine 
torpedo tubes. They are the most powerful of their 


kind afloat, excepting the Italian and French flotilla 
leaders. The 13 em guns were especially designed for 
the physical stature of the Japanese—it has a range of 
16,000 meters and ean fire 10 rounds per minute. 
Cruisers mount the same type gun; the newest ones as 
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many as fifteen of them. Japan has 33 cruisers in- 
eluding those still under construction. They are of the 
8500 ton class and have a speed of 33 knots.”’ 

In conclusion, the author mentions the rumors, 
though officially denied, that the Japanese Government 
recently purchased the Portuguese colony of Timor, 
700 miles off the Australian coast. As a consequence 
of this acquisition, the Commonwealth of Australia 
now proposes to fortify the Port Darwin area. 


Great Brirain--The Royal Engineers Journal—June, 
1932. 

‘This Tank Business—In Fact and Faney,’’ by Colonel 
M. N. MacLeod, D. 8. O., M. C. 


It is natural that new arms and armaments should 
arouse ardent enthusiasm and acquire staunch sup- 
porters. It was ever thus, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the crucial tests they usually have fallen short 
of expectations. With this thought in mind, the author 
undertakes to disprove some of the claims advanced 
by tank enthusiasts in favor of this important contri- 
bution to world armaments by the late war. He seeks 
to show, that in most cases success was really attribu- 
table to effective and improved methods of artillery fire, 
and that was, in the final analysis, the result of the 
highly efficient work of the Field Service Battalion, 
Rt. E., which made possible the rapid and accurate com- 
putation of firing data, and the elimination of the cus- 
tomary tell-tale ranging fire of batteries. Quoting 
General Fuller’s statement to the effect that ‘‘on 
November 20th, at the battle of Cambrai, tradition re- 
ceived such a blow between the eyes, that even the 
most pessimistic asserted that the tank had at last come 
into its own’’ (The Reformation of War, by Col. J. F. 
C. Fuller, p. 115), the author retorts that ‘‘the novel 
feature about that remarkable attack was not that it 
was led by 350 tanks, but that a new method of hand- 
ling the artillery was tried out for the first time.’’ The 
author points out, that the tank, as is well known, had 
actually delivered its first blow to tradition at the bat- 
tle of the Somme in September, 1916, but had made so 
little impression, that Earl Haig recommended work on 
them be discontinued. Citing other historic examples, 
the author points out, that at Arras the tanks failed to 
arrive, but the Canadians, nevertheless, took Vimy 
Ridge almost at a rush. At Bullecourt, with the ter- 
rain favorable to tanks, they failed. At Messines, 76 
tanks participated in the successful attack, yet the 
author quotes General Fuller to the effect that ‘‘Mes- 
sines was in no sense a tank battle.’’ Tanks were a 
complete failure at Ypres. On the other hand, a few 
days after the successful British attack at Cambrai, on 
November 20, 1917, the Germans, without tank sup- 
port counterattacked with almost as much success as 
the British. These, and other similar incidents of the 
World War lead the author to the conclusion, that 
‘‘whatever opinions may be held on the performances 
of ‘General Tank,’ the value of the system of bom- 
bardment initiated at Cambrai is not in doubt. The 
mere fact, that it was repeated with success on every 
subsequent offensive establishes its value beyond per- 
adventure of doubt.’’ 
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Hungary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—November, }\ 42 
‘The Modern Infantry Company,’’ by First L 

Stephen Milassin. 

The rifle company being the smallest tactical vy); 
which may be given a separate mission, makes it ne os 
sary, the author believes, that it possess the necessary 
means to carry out suecessfully the assigned task. ‘ye 
fact, that in all phases of an action, the infantry com 
pany is actually reinforced by machine guns and ot)jer 
heavy infantry weapons, indicates the desirability 0: 
assigning to each rifle company an organie machin: 
gun platoon. Close cooperation between riflemen a) 
machine gunners is essential to suecess. In the 
author’s opinion, normal peace time training hard) 
offers adequate opportunity for developing teamwork 
between these combat elements. The situation would 
materially change, the author states, if rifle companies 
were provided with organic machine gun elements. |t 
would tend to emphasize their interdependence and 
correspondingly help to correlate their combat training. 

The author rejects as untenable the argument against 
such a plan that the presence of pack animals would 
considerably impede the mobility of the infantry com- 
pany, or that machine guns would complicate the am- 
munition supply. He advocates an infantry company 
which, in his opinion, would possess the necessary fire 
power and shock-ability to meet all requirements of 
modern warfare. He visualizes a company of two rifle 
platoons and one machine gun platoon. The author 
recommends omission of platoon headquarters, which b) 
its size would, in his opinion, actually handicap the 
platoon leader and would tend to disclose to the enemy 
his location. The rifle platoon proposed by the author 
consists of three combat groups or squads of fourteen 
men each. These squads are: the rifle squad, the auto- 
matic rifle squad and the hand grenade squad. The 
automatic rifle squad includes one sniper and one rifle- 
grenadier, while the rifle squad would have two of 
each. In the author’s opinion, the automatic rifle 
squad will supply the fire power, the hand grenade 
squad is to provide the movement. The rifle squad be- 
ing capable of both, should, in the author’s opinion. 
properly constitute the platoon support, and be used as 
the situation requires. 


Inpia—The Journal of the United Service Institution 

of India—July, 1932. 

“Shan Hai Kuan,’’ by Major E. W. N. Wade, M. 

C., the East Yorkshire Regiment. 

“‘Shan Hai Kuan’’, the author writes, ‘‘is the sea- 
side resort to which the Tientsin garrison moves for 
the summer.’” The name of that delightful place 
literally means ‘‘ between mountains and sea.’’ Situated 
at the extreme eastern corner of Chih-Li, four miles 
from the Manchurian frontier, it stands on the Pekin- 
Mukden railway. Shan Hai Kuan is a walled city 
with its eastern face forming part of the Great Wall! 
of China. Strategically, Shan Hai Kuan blocks the 
Mandarin road and the railway from Pekin and 
Tientsin to Mukden. Tactically, the walls and the 
series of ridges lying astride the main line of com- 
munications, form an exceptionally strong zone of 
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nse against an enemy advancing either from east 
west. The main mountain range, which more or 

parallels the road and the railway, assists mate 
ly in the defense of the plain. With one flank 
ting on the sea, and the other secured in the 
vuntains, the Shan Hai Kuan position is the key to 
defense of the bottle-neck entrance to Manchuria 
iinst any attack from the west along the railway. 
fhe British garrison of Tientsin utilizes this in 
esting terrain for its field training. The British 
mp is situated in close proximity of the city and 
ludes the old Chinese Fort No. 1. Italian, French 
d Japanese troops occupy similar Chinese forts along 
e western side of the wall 
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‘*The Next War Medal,’’ by B. Arless. 


The post-war fashion of multiplication or decora 
tions arouses the author’s ire. He notes, ‘‘a man may 
wear a brave array starting with a couple of decor 
ations, and running through four or five war medals, 
via the coronation medal, to the Ruritanian Order of 
St. Bibulous with Palms without ever having braved 
any danger.’’ This situation, he writes, induced a 
Commandant of the Staff College to propose, that al! 
young officers (on receiving their first commission be 
given about half a dozen artistic medals, and that for 
every four or five years of satisfactory behavior they 
should be permitted to discard one until ‘‘with high 
rank they would attain the quiet dignity of unadorned 
chests.’’ The author is not, however, opposed to medals 
altogether He merely advocates a return to the old 
ideals in this respect, that a medal is and should be an 
acknowledgment of danger encountered or risk ac- 
cepted. The author believes, that the World War 
practice of giving a medal to everyone who happened 
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Fig. 1 


to be in a theatre of war, should be discontinued. He 
believes, that the value of a medal as a morale raise! 
would be enhanced if it really meant something to the 
wearer and to those who saw him wear it 
PORTUGAL Revista de Artilharia 
‘‘Antiaireraft Materiel,’’ by 
Andrada. 

The author describes three antiaircraft 


September, 1942 
Lieutenant Campos 
weapons 
produced by the Swedish firm ‘‘Bofors’’. The first 
of these is a tractor-drawn antiaireraft gun, ealibre 
75 mm (Fig 1 and 2) and two antiaircraft machine 
guns of 40 mm (Fig 3) and 25 mm 
tively. 


alibre resper 


} 


The 75 mm gun fires a projectile weighing 6.5 kg 
The weight of shell, powder 


charge complete is 10.3 kg The initial velocity of 


cartridge case and 


this ammunition is 750 m/see. The maximum vertical 
range is 9,400 meters, and the maximum horizontal 
range about 14,500 meters. Total weight of gun and 
limber in route order is 3,500 kg. The gun can fire 
25 rounds per minute. Drawn by tractor, the gun can 
travel at a rate of 25 km per hour. Two minutes ar 
required to put the gun from route order into bat 
tery and vice versa 

The cal. 40 mm machine gun ean fire 100 rounds 


per minute with an initial velocity of 900 m/see. The 


cal. 25 mm machine gun fires 150 rounds per minute, 





Fig. 2 
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Fig. 3 


and has an initial muzzle velocity identical with that 
of the larger model. Weight of the 40 mm eartridge 
complete is 2.035 kg, while the cal. 25 mm ammunition 
weighs 0.65 kg. The maximum range of the former is 
5000 meters, of the latter 3000 meters. The vertical field 
of fire extends from —-15° to +85° and —-10° to +-85°, 
respectively. Both guns have an all-around horizontal 
field of fire. 


Srain—Revista de Estudios Militares—May, 1932. 
“German and French Infantry,”’ by Lieutenant 

Colonel Juan Beigbeder, G. 8. 

The author, who had the opportunity of serving 
both with French and the German armies, presents an 
interesting comparison of the infantry arms of these, 
pointing out the essential differences in organization 
and tacteal employment of the basic tactical units. 
The French Infantry piatoon, the author states, 
normally consists of three squads, each with a light 
machine gun. The squad consists of a sergeant and 
eleven men. Its tactics are simple. The squad advances 
its machine gun as far as possible and sustains its 
fire without interruption. In order to triumph, 
infantry must push its weapons as close to the enemy 
as possible in order to bring about his annihilation. 
The light machine gun is the vital factor of the squad. 
The whole squad depends upon it, therefore, it must 
be kept in action as long as there is a single man 
left to operate it. For this reason losses among am- 
munition carriers are replaced from among the rifle- 
men. Surplus personnel is, for the same reason, used 
to carry ammunition rather than to reinforce or to 
make up casualties among riflemen. Only five mem- 
bers of the squad are armed with the rifle, one of 
these being equipped for rifle-grenades. This, however, 
does not make of them individual cogs in the fighting 
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machine. On the contrary, their sole mission is 
protect the machine gun, and they employ rifle 
only when the machine gun goes out of acti 
French regulations deny initiative to riflemen. They 
are not even trained for individual combat.  T}. 
stereotyped organization and absolute prohibition 
manoeuvre with any part of the squad, vastly simpli‘; 
the squad leader’s mission. The French lieutenant 
has only three subordinates to deal with. Since 
invariably will be near one of his squads, he w 
in reality have to give his orders to the other two on! 
This simplicity of organization enables the platoo: 
leader to keep his command well in hand, to contro 
its action and to direct its fire. All in all, the Frenc!| 
platoon is led today more or less as it was in 1914 

In marked contrast, the Germans have created a 
combat unit that is well adapted to the different forms 
of modern action. Their regulations prescribe but few 
rules of execution. The German platoon contains 
a varying number of squads; 2 or 3 rifle squads and 
2 or 3 light machine gun squads. The idea, that th: 
attack consists of two factors, fire and movement 
brought about a complete separation of fire power 
and shock action. The two factors are represented 
in the German organization by different squads: 

1. The light machine gun squad consisting of a 
gunner and ammunition carriers, two riflemen, one 
equipped with telescopic sights; total strength: 1 N 
C. O. and 7 men. 

2. The rifle squad consisting of 1 N. ©. O. and 
7 men all armed with the rifle. 

These two squads compose the German combat team 
According to the German point of view, the object 
of fire is to permit the attacker to close in with the 
enemy, and to enable him to secure the decision in 
a hand-to-hand fight. This requires the development 
of an intensely aggressive spirit and initiative in every 
soldier, hence it imposes the necessity of careful se- 
lection of personnel, exaltation of individual combat, 
and above all thorough training. While the French 
insist upon uninterrupted fire action, the Germans 
seek to preserve intact the striking power of their 
combat team. For this reason, whenever the platoon 
consists of less than four squads, the two riflemen 
are taken from the machine gun squads and used to 
reinforce the rifle squads. 

The Germans do not centralize the command of the 
platoon as do the French. On the contrary, they allow 
a great deal of freedom of action to the squad leaders 
The Germans, in marked contrast to French practice. 
attach great importance to manoeuvre. The squad 
leaders must solve their own tactical problems and 
carry out their respective missions in mutual coopera- 
tion. In keeping with this concept, special situations 
permit the formation of special ‘‘combat groups’’, 
small columns consisting of rifle squad, light machine 
gun squad and attached heavy infantry weapons. As 
soon as the special mission is accomplished, this 
‘‘ecombat group’’ dissolves and its elements revert to 
their normal status and function. Thus, in reality, 
the author writes, the German companies and platoon 
are essentially administrative and not tactical units. 
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eir elasticity permits ready regrouping as the 

nstantly varying situation may demand. 

‘he author notes the following objections to the 

erman plan: 

1. Difficulty of control in platoons of five or six 
.juads. This, the author holds, requires exceptional 

idership on the part of the platoon commander. 

2. It requires exceptionally fine, well trained squad 
eaders. Without such the German regulations cannot 
be applied. 

3. Creation of temporary ‘‘combat groups’’ for 
special missions, and leaving complete freedom of 
action and initiative to its leaders, in the author’s 
opinion, is the weakest point of the German system, or 
rather its most difficult aspect. Without selected 
troops, squad leaders, and exceptional junior officers, 
ihe author thinks, it will surely invite defeat. In 
his opinion, it is wholly inconceivable of application 
in the ease of raw levies suddenly called to the colors 
for active service receiving but a rudimentary training. 

The author believes, that the French plan is based 
upon a simple and clear concept. It facilitates train- 
ing under all circumstances, and this is of paramount 
importance when only a limited time is available to 
prepare recruits for field service. 


July 1932. 
“The Soviet Army’’, by Major Jose Ungria, G. 8S. 

The ‘‘Red Army’’ came into existence by decree of 
the Soviet authorities issued on January 28, 1918. 
At first based upon the principle of voluntary service, 
the results proved so far from satisfactory, that the 
system of universal and compulsory service was rein- 
troduced in Russia two months later. Soviet authori- 
ties justify this reversion to the former system, which 
is diametrically opposed to the pre-revolutionary creed 
and propaganda of the communists, on the ground 
of necessary defense of the proletarian institutions 
against counter-revolution. After the elimination of 
counter-revolutionary activities, the Red Army, which 
at first numbered four million men, was gradually 
reduced to 562,000 effectives. This is the actual 
strength of the Soviet Army today according to figures 
submitted to the Disarmament Conference through the 
League of Nations. Since these figures do not inelude 
territorial militia, specialist organizations, training 
cadres or reserves, it is estimated that the number of 
Soviet citizens actually under arms is not less than 
one million. 

The Soviet military system is a combination of a 
standing army and territorial militia. The Jatter 
consists of two categories: permanent units consisting 
of instruetors and nuclii of specialists, and mobile 
units assembled only for periods of instruction. 

The annual contingent of recruits numbers about 
1,200,000 of whom 260,000 are allotted to the standing 
army: 200,000 go to the territorial militia, 3 to 
400,000 are rejected for various causes of disability, 
while the remainder receive military instruction 
outside of the ranks. Service becomes obligatory at 
the age of 21, and covers a period of two to three years. 
Pre-military training is obligatory between 19 and 
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21. The completion of a nine months course of pre- 
military training is required of those who desire to 
become subaltern commanders in the Soviet Army. 

Special formations include the Frontier Guards, 
about 28,150 men; the G. P. U. or political police 
of about 17,240 men, and Prison Guards of about 
13,200 men. The Soviet Air Force had at the end 
of 1931 a total of 2000 airplanes with an expected 
inerement of 1000 planes of all types for 1932. 

The general organization, command, and administra 
tion of the Soviet Army conforms largely to that of 
other armies. The peculiarity of the situation, in the 
author’s opinion, rests in the fact, that while Soviet 
propaganda the world over is directed against the 
principle of universal and obligatory military service, 
there is no indication whatever that the Soviet authori- 
ties contemplate modification, far less abandonment 
of that system within the U. 8.8. R. On the contrary, 
the active training period in Soviet Russia actually 
exceeds that of Italy, Turkey, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, being actually the double of that in 
France, Belgium and Spain. While the Swiss militia- 
men are released from their military obligation at the 
age of 48, having completed a total of seven months 
of active training, the Soviet militiamen, though re- 
leased at 40, must actually complete 13 months of 
active training. 

Training, though it conforms to the practice of other 
armies, is actually far more intensive. From May 
to October all active divisions undergo a strenuous 
program of field training. Gas masks are frequently 
used in connection with these exercises and marches. 
Large scale manoeuvres were held in 1931 in the vicin 
ity of Moscow, Leningrad, Minsk and Baku with the 
participation of about 100,000 troops. During the ~_.ne 
year extensive motorization has been effected. Train- 
ing continues with undiminished intensity throughout 
the winter at the regular home stations of units. Com- 
bat exercises and marches involving the use of skis re- 
eeive particular attention at this time. Instruction is 
suspended only while the temparature registers 30 
degrees below zero. 


General Military Information 


Russta—Krasnaya Swezda (Red Star), the organ 
of the Soviet Army (No. 141) calls attention to the 
interesting fact, that the five Suecession States of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy (Austria, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia) ac- 
tually spend 60% more on national defense than did the 
old dual empire. The total active military establishment 
of these countries amounts to 628,000 effectives com- 
pared to 400,000 in the Monarchy. The present budget 
of these countries amounts to 50 million pounds sterling 
as compared to 15 million spent by Austria-Hungary. 
The total population of the Monarchy was 55 million 
compared to 60 million of the Succession States. In 
addition, the article points out, that Poland has a 
military establishment of 256,000 men. Bulgaria, 
Greece and Albania spend annually about 8 million 
pounds sterling for national defense. (Militar-Wochen 

blatt, August 25, 1932) 
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HE football team of the 11th Infantry, Colonel, 
William R Standiford commanding, who have made 
a name football fields of Indiana, 


won the championship of the Fifth Corps Area in the 


for themselves on 
scason just closed. 

Out of nine games played the llth Infantry team 
won six, tied one with the strong Selfridge Field team, 
and the Indianapolis Ramblers, 
Indiana amateur champions, and one to the erack 
l'rankfort professionals. The team among 
its players Scott and Schroeder, former Hawaiian 
Division League stars, and Wine, former All-Hawaiian 
Division tackle. 

Lieutenant Thomas R. Horton, Infantry, acted as 
head coach and had as his assistants Lieutenants Allen 
LD). MeLean, and Norman H. Lankenau, both former 
West Point players who have recently joined the 11th 
Infantry 


lost two, one to 


numbered 


BENNING recently furnished 
for President-elect Franklin 
Springs squad of 


—— entertain 
ment D. Roosevelt at 
Warm from the 
Infantry School displayed their wares in an exhibition 
program for the next President and the patients of 
Warm Springs Foundation. 


when a boxers 


Mr 
aceorded to the leather pushers from the post by a 


The honor of appearing before Roosevelt was 


committee of prominent citizens of Warm Springs, who 


made the arrangements with Captain Phillip T. Fry, 


——— 





athletic officer and boxing promoter of Fort Benni, 
As an added feature of the program the 24th Infant 
quartette, well-known for their singing through 
this part of the country, rendered several songs 
the South. 
The the exception of one 

all professionals, and included among their num! 
Corn Griffin, 66th Infantry (Light Tanks), Cyclo 
Smith, 29th Infantry, Grumpy Gordy, Quartermast: 
Danny Long, 83rd Field Artillery, Herb Yuttmeye: 
Medical Corps, Puggy Weinert, civilian, Blond; 
Parker, 29th Infantry, Shifty Schroeder, 29th Infa 
try. Roy Whatley, 29th Infantry, Southern Amatew 
Middleweight Champion, also accompanied them and 
exhibition. Whatley traveled to the sem 
finals in the try-outs for the American Olympic boxing 


boxers, who, with 


fave an 


team, and is one of the best boxers for his weight at 
the post 
HOTOGRAPHERS have been busy at Fort Be: 
ning for several days making individual phot 
graphs of the 5,000 soldiers of The Infantry Scho 
garrison. 
of recommendations of a board of officers headed b 
Colonel Fred L. Munson, 24th Infantry, for the ado) 
tion of a new form of identification card to be used by 
soldiers while off duty. 
A uniform type of Class ‘‘ 
the 


A’’ pass is being suppli 


for entire command, and for issue to 








Photo by F. M. Kirkpatrick 


Football Team of the 11th Infantry, Champions of the Fifth Corps Area 
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The pictures are being made as a result 
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se conduct entitles them t 


» the most liberal pass 


vileges. The card is blue, and is about two and one- 
by four inches in size. On the front will be 
ted the name of the unit to which the soldier 


‘A’ Honor Card’’ 
ether with a brief quotation from garrison regula- 


nos, and the designation ‘‘ Class 


s which defines the period during which the pass 
orizes the soldier to be absent from his duties at 


post. The name of the bearer and the signature 
the commanding officer of the unit to which he 
mgs also appear on the face of the card. In the 


per right hand corner the soldier’s photograph will 
affixed, over which will be impressed the regimen 


seal or other form of authentication. 





at.” 


Review at The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. Left 
to right:Colonel Fred L. Munson, commander of the 24th In- 
fantry; Major General Stephen O. Fuqua, Chief of Infantry; 
Major General Campbell King, commandant of the Infantry 
School. 


On the reverse of the card will be typed the soldier’s 
name, rank, army serial number, name of the organ- 
ization to which he the date of issue 
of the pass. Below this will appear the signature of 


belongs, and 
the soldier, and of his company commander, and a 
notation to the effect that the holder of the pass has 
been instructed in military courtesy, and the regula 
tions under which the card is issued. 

Upon the completion of the photographing, and the 
preparation of the new cards for issue, the old cards 
will be withdrawn and the new system will go into 
effeet upon a date to be announced by the commandant 


Hrysigetd G, 30th Infantry, was presented with 
two marksmanship trophies by Colonel Charles B. 
Stone, Jr., at a recent regimental review. 

The trophies, beautiful silver cups, are awarded 
yearly for excellence in rifle marksmanship. One cup 
was presented for regimental high average score which 
company G won with the individual average of 296.96 
out of the possible 350 points. The second award was 
for the greatest improvement with the rifle for the 
year, the company showing an individual gain of 7.35 
points. Corporal George Mowatt was high man in the 
company and received the individual honors with a 
score of 324. Company G is commanded by Captain 
Ralph F. Love. 





Regular Army Notes bi 


ILE following squads have been announced as 

members of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat 
Team: 

Company A, 2d Infantry (Fort Wayne 


Corporal Joseph Knath Pvt 1/el Thomas J. Griffiths 
Pvt 1/cl Roseoe White Pvt 1/el Earl W. Remley 

Pvt 1/el Thomas Y. Wright Pvt 1/el John G. LeFever 
Pvt 1/cl Edward Kasper Private Thomas Ballew 


Company L, 38th Infantry (Fort Douglas 


Corporal G. N, Sherman Private FE. A. Gregg 
Pvt 1/el R. E. Manning Private F. L. Griffin 
Pvt 1/el N. Noah Private R. B. Lambert 
Pvt 1/el D. P. Wyatt Private C. B. Tillman 


Company F, 5th Infantry (Fort Williams 


Corporal Joseph L. Horne Pvt 1/el Ivan T. Stebbins 
Pvt 1/el Carl E. Bannon Pvt 1/el Jewell W. Young 
Pvt 1/el Frank P. Embrecht Private John C. Fitzgerald 
Pvt 1/el Horace A. Gellerson Private John P. Kwesell 


Company C, 7th Infantry (Vaneouver Barracks 


Corporal Charles F. Pemberton Private Russell F. Hosmer 
Pvt 1/el Stefan Lipiejko Private Dewey Skeens 

Pvt 1/el Frank J. Smit} Private William K. Shermar 
Private George E. Cox Private Thomas Tomaszewik 


Company [, 10th Infantry (Fort Thomas 


Corporal Ernest L. Cox Pvt 1/cl Price Freeman 

Pvt 1/el Ora Grissom Pvt 1/el Burney Burnett 
Pvt 1/el Burney V. Strike Private Raymond H., Stiff 
Pvt 1/el Albert L. Connor Private Charles Osterhaus 


29th Inf. Regimental Small Bore Team 
NNOUNCEMENT of the composition of the regi 
mental small bore team, which will represent the 
2%th Infantry m the National Small Bore Telegraphic 
Matches which will commence in February, was mad 
by Lieutenant Colonel Andrew D. Chaffin, Regimental 
Commander. 

The ten 
an elimination shoot 
ant Lynn E. 
ing the 
Beek, Company A, 
100 was the highest in the try-outs; Corporal Charles 
W. Wills, Company A, Sergeant Morgan C. Rogers, 
Company B, Private Clements Hensley, Company A 
Private Albert K. Puckett, 
poral James A. Bales, Company A, 


the 
conducted this week by 


members of team were selected after 


Lieuten 


Brady, Team Coach. The men compris 


small bore team Lawrence <A 


96 ot a 


Sergeant 
of 


are 


whos score 


possible 


Service Company, Cor 
Corporal Frank 
Palmer, Headquarters Company, 2nd Battalion, Cor 
Marcelle, Company A, Private Wilhe 


and Corporal Vesta O. Hen 


poral Almas J. 


A. Strother, Company A, 
ners, Company A. 





Company G, 30th Infantry 





Regular Army Notes Jan.-Feb., 1 
Commencing in February a number of telegraphic ards of discipline wheh characterize th 
matches will be fired with various infantry and eavy of the 5,000 
alry regiments of the regular army stationed in the 
continental United States 


perforn 
soldiers in their militarv duties 
post, were also evident in the governing of their 
duct while off duty. 


The Commandant’s commendatory order was | 


, upon reports of arrests by military and civil p 
Ft. Benning Soldiers Commended : 


and numbers of cases brought to trial in civil 

rINHE generally excellent conduct of the enlisted men military courts, of which there was almost a tota 

of Fort Benning while on pass in the adjacent civil sence for the period covered by the reports, w 

communities was the subject of a communication pub- Tefer particularly to cases arising from pay-day 
lished to the entire garrison of The Infantry School 4discretions 

recently by Major General Campbell King, Command 


‘“*This is an enviable reeord for a 
ant. 


command of 
size,’’ said General King, ‘‘and indicates that 
General King expressed his gratification upon the enlisted men are guarding the good reputation 
receipt of reports which indicate that the high stand- Fort Benning.”’ 
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Upper Left: Corporal William A. Farrow’s squad of Compan y A, 4th Infantry (Fort Missoula) selected as the Chief of In 
fantry’s Combat Team Squad at that station. Upper Right: Corporal Roy L. Ogden’s squad of Company I, 4th Infantry (Fort 
Lincoln selected as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team squad at that station. Lower Left: Corporal George L. May’s squad of 
Company K, ist Infantry (Fort Francis E. Warren) selected as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team Squad of that regiment. 
Lower Right: Corporal Claude E. Greathouse’s squad of Company E, 4th Infantry (Fort George Wright), selected as the Chie‘ 
of Infantry’s Combat Team Squad at that station. Center: Corporal Ferdinand D. Orendorf’s squad of Company I, 12th In 
fantry (Fort Howard) selected as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team Squad at that station. 
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NATIONAL GUARD NOTES 
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Cost of the National Guard 


\HE tabulation which accompanies this paragraph 
| shows the cost of the National Guard, both to the 
ederal Government and the States of the Union dur- 

» the fiseal year which ended on June 30, 1932. 

Including the $2,000,000 derived by organizations 
from the rental of armories and funds received from 
other private sources, the total cost is $49,733,567.07. 
This sum divided by the population of the United 
States, which is approximately 124,000,000 shows that 
the per capita cost of the National Guard is only about 
40 cents. In other words it costs the people of this 
country only 40 cents each to maintain this component 
of the national defense consisting of 190,000 officers 
and enlisted men. Allowing an average five persons 


per family, the national insurance costs afforded by 
the National Guard is only $2.00 per year for each 
family. 

The tabulation contains some interesting informa 
tion and if comparisons are indulged in one may find 
them here which indicate the extent of the support 
derived from the several states. The Federal funds 
are distributed on an equitable basis but those states 
which have organizations with high maintenance cost 
naturally require more funds and as a consequence, 
the per capita cost of the National Guardsman is higher 
than in those States which have a preponderance of 


low cost maintenance organizations and units. 

The tabulation was prepared in the Militia Bureau 
and contains the latest and best information available 
on the subject. 


Federal and State Appropriations for the Support of the National Gua 














Enl'sted | | 
Strength of 




















Appropriated 





rd, Fiscal Year, 1932 


Amount per capita per 


National Guardsman 








Tota! Amount 





| National Guard, Amount of by Federal -_——-—- - per capita 
June 30, 1982, Federal aid | State and State per Nationa! 
State (including W.O’s) apportioned | Appropriations Governments Federal State Guardsman 
— —_——— -— -—$———— —_— ; ea ———— | a —E — ea — 
Alabama ‘ 2596 $ 608,971.72 | $ 79,938.10 $ 688,909.82 $ 234.67 ¢ 30.80 $ 265.48 
Arizona is 1190 178,369.94 | 71,770.00 245,139.94 145.70 60.31 206 .00 
Arkansas ' ‘ ‘ 2078 456 530.04 86,860 .00 543,390.04 219.70 41.80 261.50 
California ae a 6085 1,127,499.01 588 , 488.60 1 665.987 .61 185.29 8.49 273.78 
Colorado as 1771 358,464.99 | 101 , 582.06 455,047 .05 199.58 57.36 256.94 
Connecticut --.-_- ae 4087 731,456.14 | 508 , 937.16 1,240,398.30 178.97 124.53 908.49 
a eee ha 901 122,455.98 | 44,650.00 167,105.98 152.88 56.74 208 .62 
District of Columbia os OR 149,154.88 | 61,100.00 210,254.88 151.58 62.09 213.67 
Florida iiehene wa 2339 483,397.12 115,029.60 508,426.72 206 .66 49.18 255.85 
Georgia lites 7 3512 686 £10.25 | 87,000.00 623,410.25 166.97 10.54 177.51 
Hawall - Se: 1619 210,865.70 | 41,619.14 252,484.84 120.2% 25.71 155.96 
DS A 1198 285,734.31 | 25,132.50 810,866.81 28.51 20.98 250.49 
Iinois .-. inten aie eréaatntte 8906 1,525, 763.99 1,073,988 .00 2,509,701.99 171.34 120.60 291.94 
RII - thttidsnnsiicebatig lon nctind ae 4546 868 , 168.36 349,500.00 1,217, 668.36 190.97 76.88 7 85 
i ae ae. 8517 608,240.07 218,492.86 821 782.93 171.52 62.12 233 .65 
DE dntinecnelidbanebiieneéinareine 3081 654,716.41 178,706.68 833,423.09 216.01 58.96 274.97 
a amie 2739 476 ,607 .72 172,157.38 648,765.10 174.01 62.85 236.86 
ED, canctduendis ioeonaat 1908 357 , 234.94 69,320.00 426 554.94 187.7: 36.48 224.15 
pee ih 2313 414,437.90 197 ,917.54 612,355.44 179.18 8% .57 264.74 
> eee wiesene 3216 580,514.59 221,000.00 801,514.59 180.51 68.71 249.23 
Massachusette ae 9055 1,594,818. 59 774,982.00 2,960,750.59 176.13 85.58 21.71 
Michigan -..- ocala 4257 845,282.27 249 083.17 1,004 315.44 198.56 58.50 257 .0F 
Minnesota --- —_ 4735 898,531.20 662,931.08 1, 556,462.28 188.71 140.00 $28.7) 
Mississippl ame 1652 285,815.26 7,900.00 823,315.26 173.01 22.70 19.71 
PE  cduabesesnede —_ 4313 789 ,488 .00 117,049.21 906,587.21 188.06 27.14 210.19 
Montana -_- - 1133 175,042.97 28,124.29 203 , 167.26 154.50 24.82 179.82 
Nebraska -... 3 1663 252,127.20 73,046.23 $25,173.43 151.61 43.92 196.58 
Nevada -....-- EO, 152 21,121.64 1,700.00 22,821 .64 138.96 11.18 150.14 
New Hampshire hiatilidittiiatecahio 1009 175,085.44 128,373.30 308 408.74 173.47 127.23 200.70 
New Jersey ----- il 4677 881,030.14 679,004.35 1,560,084 .49 188.38 145.18 $83.55 
New Mexico a: 961 224,777.01 108 , 755.00 343,592.01 244.30 118.17 $57.47 
New York ..... eihccadhndedl 19951 3,663,636 .73 3,473,652.89 7, 187,292.62 183.63 174.10 857.74 
North Carolina _. ‘al 8226 506,879.51 78,456.78 675 ,336.29 185.02 24.32 209.34 
North Dakota - me 1120 155,935.96 36,867 .97 192,803.93 139.23 82.92 172.15 
ere sim 8162 1,485 759.24 451,022.90 1,986 ,782.14 182.08 56.26 237.29 
Oklahoma -.---. . 4944 980 69.55 196,050.04 1,176 ,669.59 198.385 29.65 228.00 
 . =a ee 2370 513,763.61 116,471.68 630,285.29 179.01 40.58 219.50 
Pennsylvania - a 11347 2,2.5,301.91 | *1,690,000.89 8,965, 302.80 200.52 148.94 249.46 
Puerto Rico _..__. - 1430 191,189.71 40,808.71 231,984.42 133.69 28.53 162.23 
Rhode Island - ae 1835 371,973.23 137 ,962.63 509,985.86 2.71 75.18 277.89 
South Carolina at wis 361,382.25 | 49,195.65 410,577 .90 174.08 23.7 197.77 
South Dakota - vl 1262 254,548.46 | 24,400.00 278,948.46 201.70 19.38 221.04 
Tennessee ........ pea cibinaion 2304 540,147.88 | 122,000.00 672,147.88 225.63 55.14 280.76 
TREE ieuncnes a 7779 1,587 481.37 376,670.00 1 964,151.37 204.07 48.42 252.49 
Spee io 1820 526,011.66 | 57 ,886.01 583 ,897 .67 398.49 43.85 442.34 
Vermont oa 1145 162,786.59 | 64,304.00 227,090.59 142.17 56.16 198.33 
Virginia --... ae 8717 655,397.04 123,541.07 778,988.11 176.32 33.24 209.56 
Washington = 2498 563,390.03 165,221.43 728,611.46 225.99 66.27 292.26 
West Virginia ane 1870 248,120.82 97,851.47 345,972.29 132.68 52.82 185.01 
Wiscons'n  ...-- ited 4477 863,546.98 230,000.00 1,008 546.98 192.89 61.37 244.26 
Wyoming ---.- cit 608 149,989.39 71,800.00 221 ,739.39 26.61 118.09 364.70 
(1) 
LL er ee 176,062 $33 ,065.869.70 $14,667 ,697 .37 $47 ,738 567.07 (2) (3) (4) 
. 


No information furnished; estimated. Distribution among 


$271.12 


items estimated by Militia Bureau. 


Does not include approximately $2,000,000 derived by organizations from rental of armories and other private sources 
Average per capita from Federal appropriations based on enlisted strength as of June 9%, 1962,—-#187.81 
Average per capita from State appropriations ,—$83.31. 

Average per capita from Federal and State appropriations, 











Curtailment of Training 


HERE are those who contend that the curtailment 
of training in the National Guard would have no 
detrimental effect that component of the Army 
In this connection it is well to note the experience ot 


on 


the British Territorial Army over the past year. 

In order to help balance their budget, the British 
authorities with the normal 
military field training last summer. 


dispensed program of 
In isolated cases 
organizations managed to have a part of their training 
which was made possible by funds supplied by public- 
spirited citizens. 

During the year the territorial army lost more than 
12,000 men. It is now more than 50,000 below au- 
thorized strength and interest has lagged to the extent 
that it is estimated that with the omission of another 
field training period, the establishment will suffer a 
further reduction of 15,000 men. 

America may expect to face just such a situation. 
If the training of the civilian components is curtailed 
to the extent contemplated by the budget as it came 
from the Bureau of the Budget, we may expect to see 
interest lag in exact proportion to the curtailment. 





The Trench Mortar section of the Howitzer Company, 105th 
Infantry, New York National Guard at Target Practice at 
Camp Smith, N. Y. 


Medical Treatment 


N the course of his address at the Convention of the 
National Guard Association at Norfolk, Major 
General George E. Leach, Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
discussed the matter of the medical treatment of the 
National Guard for injuries or sickness incurred dur 
ing the field training period. He said: 

In looking back over the files of the Bureau, I find 
that when these regulations were promulgated in 1929, 
an officer of the Bureau said—‘‘In time this will sink 
the Guard.’’ Well it looks to me that the time has 
arrived and so rapidly that the situation must have 
immediate attention. 

I think it sufficient to capture the interest of this 
convention to state that in 1929 it was $50,000 and in 
1932 $70,000, with practically the same number of 


personnel, a gain in four years of $20,000. Let the 
Veterans’ Bureau be a lesson to you. 
The expenditures for this purpose vary widely. In 


some of the states the per capita cost runs more than 
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one dollar, while in others it is less than twenty 
It has been found that ‘‘not in line of d 
not due to own misconduct’ cases account for muc} 
the expenditures in those states where the per ea) 


cents. 


cost is high. These cases include piles, hernia, ap; 
dieitis, old dislocations, chronic ear troubles, ete. 
afflicted with them are taken to camp and early in 
period report for medical treatment. They get 
hospitals where they run up bills that are out of 
reason. 

In those states which have kept the costs dow: 
the lower brackets, the state authorities have adopt 
the plan of having every member of the organizat 
physically examined immediately on arrival at ea 
All old chronie cases and complaints which are lik 
to develop during the period of the camp are forthwit! 
sent back home and steps taken to eliminate them fron 
the National Guard. 
problems 


This process has solved mar 


In other camps handling of trivial cases by medica 
These 1! 
clude bruises, sprains, contusions and minor accidents 
They 


are sent out to nearby civil hospitals where excessiv: 


officers account for much of the high costs. 
which would ordinarily be treated in quarters. 


bills for laboratory and x-ray examinations are made 
and where drugs, dressings and hospital charges ar 
piled up. 

This is a problem that the National Guard will hav: 
to solve and it is incumbent on every organization and 
unit commander to do his part. 


Pistol Accidents 
LARGE percentage of the accidents with the au 
tomatic pistol in the hands of the National Guard 
are due to the failure of the bullet to leave the barre! 
of the weapon, due to a too light or an improperly 
ignited charge, followed by the firing of 
cartridge. 


another 


In all instances of failures of the pistol to fire or to 
reload automatically, and in the case of registered 
miss on the target, the pistol should be examined to 
insure that the bullet from the preceding round is not 
stuck in the barrel. 

In the ease of obstruction in the barrel an attempt 
to reload and fire the pistol without examination will 
ceuse the barrel to bulge and split and may cause 
possible injury to the firer. 


Reduction of Sergeant-Instructors on 
Duty with the National Guard 


N his talk before the National Guard Convention 
at Norfolk, Virginia, General Leach, Chief of the 


Militia Bureau, discussed the matter of sergeant 
instructors on duty with the National Guard as 
follows: 


Under Item No. 29 of the Militia Bureau Budget 
there is set up for the expenses of sergeant-instructor 
$480,000.00. 


the Bureau took $10,000.00 from this amount and se‘ 
out upon a plan whereby there would be no replac: 


As a result of eonferences this summer 
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s among these sergeant-instructors until they had 
reduced to one per regiment or separate unit. 
re are 505 sergeant-instructors at present, and 
would reduce them in the course of time to about 
ilf, at a saving of $240,000.00. It is not thought 
able with the limited time now to go into a lengthy 
ssion of this situation. There is no question as 
eir value. When the Guard was being reorganized 
- the National Defense Act, they were absolutely 
spensable. 
(juard have had the privilege of going through the 


ous service schools and correspondence courses ; 


Since that time many members of the 


y valuable instructors have been provided in the 

Guard’s own ranks. If this was the proper number 

regular sergeant-instructors in the beginning, and 

| are out of your swaddling clothes, as everyone is 

nvineed you are, then a start should be made in 

lucing this very considerable proportion of our en- 

‘budget. It is not so much a question as to whether 

ey are of great value or not. The question is—is it 
justifiable expenditure of our limited means? 

The Militia Bureau asked the War Department not 

assign or fill any vacancies among the sergeant- 
nstruetors through retirements or other casualties. 
util they had reached the number of one per regiment 
r separate unit. This request has been returned to 
he Bureau with the statement that in view of the fact 

at the War Department has just adopted the policy 

allocating all of the D.E.M.L. men to the Corps 
Area in one lump group that they did not desire to 
ake any changes or to specify to the Corps Area 
Commander how he should use these D.E.M.L. men. 
‘his therefore is the situation at present with regards 
to any definite solution, but unless there is serious 
objection on the part of the convention, the Bureau 
vill continue to reduce the money set up for the pay- 
ment of these men with a hope that in the end the 
Bureau will be able to control the number of sergeant 
ustructors whom they think it desirable or able to pay 

The Bureau hopes that the convention will give this 
matter its careful consideration and that a definite 
policy with regard to this item of instruction can be 
worked out. 

May I inject one personal thought which is upper- 
most in my mind. Would it be of greater advantage 
to the National Guard to take this saving of a quarter 

' a million and apply it to schools where a greater 
number of our own ranks could attend, or to continue 
paying it to the sergeant-instructors? 

The matter was the subject of extended diseussion 
m the floor of the convention, and at the sessions of 
the Resolutions Committee, which body framed a reso- 
lution which was adopted by the 
follows: 


Association as 


RESOLUTION No. 6. 

Be Ir Resotvep by the National Guard Asso- 
iation of the United States in Convention assembled 
n the City of Norfolk, Va., on October 21, 1932, that 
t recommend to the Chief of the Militia Bureau the 
adoption of a policy whereby the number of sergeant 
instructors now on duty with the National Guard be 
reduced over a period of years until the allotment shall 
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consist of one (1) sergeant-instructor per regiment o1 
separate organization 

Provipep, That nothing in this policy shall oper- 
ate to bar promotions of sergeant-instructors of the 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd grades now on duty with the Nationa 
Guard, and that all vacancies occuring in accordance 
with this poliey shall oceur in the 4th rrade. 

It will be noted that this reduction in the number 
of sergeant-instructors with the National Guard is 1 
be worked out over a period ot years and in such was 
that it will not be a hardship on those deserving men 
who are now on duty with the National Guard. Th 
reduction will be effected in grade four by the process 
of simply not taking on additional men to fill vacancies 
due to retirements and other natural casualties in the 
D.E.M.L. personnel on duty with the National Guar 


Qualification Card 


APTAIN Joel E. Dobbs, who commands the Service 
125th Michigan Nationa 


Guard, has devised a simple plan for recording th 


Company, Infantry, 
fact of the soldier’s qualification in the various sub 
jects included in his training schedule 

Each soldier of the company is provided wit! 
qualification card which he is directed to carry in | 
pocket, when he is in uniform. On it is listed the 


W he n he has 


ce mpleted the prescribed test in any subject the listing 


subjects in which he should qualify 
officer certifies to that fact by entering the dat 
qualification and placing his initials in the space pi 
vided in the right hand eolumn on the ecard 
Captain Dobbs declares that he finds the met! 
helps to keep up the interest of the individual soldi 
because it gives him something tangible as to his prog 
ress In military training and he takes a pride in t! 


possession of his card An Inspecting officer ma 
any time eall on the soldier for his qualification card 
and from it note the progress he has made in training 
There is here reproduced the card that Captan 
Dobbs uses. It is an ordinary three by five inch eard 





ee 
ot WR wwesr 

Major General Anton Stephan, Commander of the 29th Na- 
tional Guard Division receives a decoration at the hands of 


President Hoover which testifies to 45 years’ service rendered 
to his country. 
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with rounded corners. It is designed especially for 
the training activities included in a service company 
training schedule, but could readily be modified to 
take care of the training subjects in any unit of the 
National Guard. It is a good scheme and one to which 
unit commanders may well give serious consideration. 


on 


| No Subject Date | anitials | 





| 1 | School of Soldier | 


2} Manuel of Arms 


8 | Squad Drill 


4 | Military Courtesy 


INF 


COMD’'G SER. CO. 


Marksmanship 


6 | Bayonet 


A MEMBER OF THIS 


INF 


| 

| 

| 

| 

en Bee OS, 

8 | Guard Mount, | 
Guard Duty 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


CAPTAIN 125TH, 


9] Articles of War 


125TH 


DETROIT. MICH 





10 | Personal Hygiene, 
Ist. Ald 





Drill 


Platoon Drill i 





3 

14 | Care of Animals 
5 | Animal Drawn | 
Transport | 


SERVICE CO.. 


17 | Combat Prinei- 24 | 
ples 





19 | Rifle Exercise. | 
Calisthen. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 11 | Inf. Pack, Tent 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THIS CARD TO BE CARRIED IN UNIFORM AT ALL TIMES. 


UPON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THIS CARD 


| 20 | Riot Duty 


| 21 | Pistol Instruction 


{21 Ser. Co. Dril 





Distribution of Documents 


LE to the reduction in funds available to the 
Militia Bureau for printing and binding, it has 
been necessary to curtail the distribution of official 
publications during the remainder of the fiseal year. 
The distribution of training publications will be 
limited to one copy for each officer and one for each 
unit for the arm or service concerned. Replacement 
of publications now in print will have to be limited 
to the stocks now on hand in the Militia Bureau. It 
will not be practicable to publish another edition of 
any manual. It is therefore necessary for individuals 
and organizations to take care of what they now have 
on hand. 

The distribution of the Army Regulations pamphlets 
will be reduced in the case of the State Staff from 
10 to 5 copies; The Division Headquarters, from 25 to 
10 copies; and brigade headquarters from 5 to 2 copies. 
Except for those directly affecting the National Guard, 
the distribution of War Department General Orders 
is to be discontinued entirely. 

The issue of the Army List and Directory to the 
National Guard must be discontinued and from now 
on none of these documents will be sent out, as here- 
tofore. Those who desire a copy of this publication 
can get it from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The 
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cost of same is $1.50 per pear by subscription, or 4) 
cents per separate copy. Federal funds cannot | 
spent for the purpose of this subscription or pureh:.se 

All of these measures have been made necessary | \; 
to the limitations placed upon all of the departm: nts 
of the Government by the Economy Act, which | 
vided that the public printer can produce only 
many dollar’s worth of printed material during +), 
fiseal year. 


GUARDOGRAMS 


Range Construction 

In order to balance the Militia Bureau Budget fo: 
1933 it has been necessary to eliminate entirely Project 
No. 13 which provides funds for the construction of 
new target ranges at home stations of units and organi 
zations. There was $15,000.00 in the Budget and this 
had to be taken to help make up the deficit in armory 
drill pay. As a consequence there will be no range 
construction this year and it is of little use for unit 
commanders to go to the trouble of preparing plans 
and specifications for them. The ranges will simp}, 
have to wait until future appropriations for the sup 
port of the National Guard. 


Reduction of State Staff 

The matter of reducing the number of officers and 
enlisted men in the state staff has been referred to a 
committee of the Executive council of the National 
Guard Association for study and report. This subject 
was brought up at the recent convention at Norfolk 
and a resolution adopted which provides for its con 
sideration at the hands of the Executive council, which 
was directed to submit a report and recommendation 
to the Convention which assembles in Chicago next 
fall. 

Camp Visitors 

More than 20,000 people from all over the State 
journeyed to Camp Ritchie, which is perched atop the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in Maryland, to witness the 
Governor’s Day parade put on by the First Infantry, 
Maryland National Guard. Among the distinguished 
visitors were General Leach, Chief of the Militia 
Bureau ; General Ladd, Adjutant General of Connecti 
cut; Hon. Walter Mitchell, President of the Maryland 
Senate and General Reckord, Adjutant General of 
Maryland. 

Loss of Hired Animals 

The owners of animals hired by the National Guard 
for camp service and which die while in such servic 
cannot be compensated for their loss unless it can be 
shown conclusively that it was due to negligence 01 
the part of the National Guard. This provision }s 
made a part of every agreement between the govern 
ment and the contractor and cannot be waived in favor 
of the latter. 


Caretaker Funds 
Arrangements have been made by the Militia Bureau 
whereby the funds allocated to organizations for th: 
hire of animal and materiel caretakers may be pooled 
This permits the National Guard au 


in one fund. 
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ties to make the distribution of these funds in 
way as to least affect the economic situation which 
ins in most places and to secure competent 
rvisory help. 


Appreciation of National Guard 

-asadena, California appreciates the value of their 
ional Guard units and expresses it in a purely prac- 
| way. The Chamber of Commerce provides Head- 
rters Company, 2nd Battalion and Company H, 
Infantry with a real hotel banquet each year 
before the outfits leave their home station for 

field training camp at San Luis Obispo. 


Purple Heart 

Those officers of the National Guard who are awarded 

e Purple Heart decoration will have that fact noted 

the next edition of the National Guard Register. 
Arrangements have been made by the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau to secure the information regarding the 
awards from the Adjutants General of the several 
states. 

Poll Tax Exemption 

Members of the Indiana National Guard are ex- 
empted from the payment of a poll tax. The State 
Adjutant General furnishes each officer and enlisted 
man of the organization with a membership card which 
may be used in the purchase of automobile license and 
other projects where a poll tax may be involved. 


National Guard Travel 
It was once said that an army travels on its stomach. 
It may have been good at the time, but today as far 
as the National Guard is concerned considerable por- 
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tion of the army travels on its back—looking up into 
the mysterious interior of an army truck built before 
the Armistice. 


Chief Compliments Guard Organization 
‘In my official capacity I have never been more 
impressed.’’ These words were penned by General 
Leach in the date book of the 25ist Coast Artillery, 
California National Guard following a review and in- 
spection of the Headquarters and First Battalion of the 
Regiment at San Diego recently. 


Joins Caterpillar Club 
When the oldest ship of the 40th Division Squadron 
disintegrated while in flight the two occupants, pilot 
and observer, joined the Caterpillar Club. Both wings 
came off of the old hooker before the men could bail 
out. They both landed safely on the mountain slope 
near camp. 
Supplemental Pay Rolls 
Supplemental armory drill pay rolls have hard sled- 
ding in the General Accounting Office if they contain 
remarks that are at variance with those included in 
the original pay roll of a unit. These supplemental 
rolls must also include a statement showing the actual 
reasons for their submission. 


Reduced Desertions 
During the six months period ending June 30, 1932, 
there was only one desertion in the California National 
Guard which has an allocated strength of 6,460 officers 
and enlisted men. This has sealed down through the 
years from a total of 253 offenders in 1925. 





A close finish, Two tank soldiers split a second for honors 
in a garrison athletic meet at Doughboy Memorial Stadium, 


Fort Benning, Georgia. 










NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1653 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
December 17, 1932 

Honorable Ross A. Collins, Chairman, and 
Members of the War Department Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 

During the first session of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, your Committee accorded our Association the 
opportunity of presenting both written and verbal 
statements concerning our land defense forces. In 
these statements, we endeavored to bring to your Com- 
mittee’s attention the urgent necessity for a modest 
military policy for our country. 

The declaration made last year by our National 
President, Colonel L. Kemper Williams, Inf-Res., be- 
ginning on page 1183 of the published Hearings be- 
fore your Committee, reveals the opinion that the 
Regular Army alone can not provide for our National 
security in the event of an emergency, but that it must 
be augmented by the National Guard and also a well- 
trained Officers Reserve Corps. We repeat this opin- 
ion. We also declared a year ago that it was our 
opinion that the professional efficiency of the National 
Guard and of the Officers Reserve Corps would be 
seriously impaired unless sufficient funds were appro- 
priated to provide a balanced training program for 
each component of the Army of the United States. 
We further went on record that, in our opinion, the 
active-duty program for the Officers Reserve Corps 
should be progressively increased from year to year 
until 32,000 Reserve Officers are being given active- 
duty training annually. However, in view of economic 
conditions last year, our Association rigidly adhered 
to the Budget Estimates notwithstanding that many 
of the Estimates were wholly inadequate and insuffi- 
cient to carry out the active-duty program referred 
to above. 

The Budget Estimates for the Fiscal Year 1933-34, 
as recently published, in our opinion, do not provide 
for the minimum maintenance and training of our land 
defense forces. We realize that economic conditions 
have, if anything, become worse during the past twelve 
months; and that the Congress is faced with an 
arduous task in balancing the Budget. However, as 
citizen-soldiers, who are business and professional men, 
we believe that this is no time to permit a lapse in 
the payment of the premium on our National Security 
Insurance Policy by failing to provide sufficient appro- 
priations for the National Defense. To provide for the 
common defense is the most solemn duty of the Con- 
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Bennett A. Molter, Air-Res., National Secretary Reserve 
Officers Association 


gress; therefore, we are constrained to petition your 
Committee and the Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds for this purpose. In so doing, we are guided 
by the well-recognized general principle that periods 
of economic distress throughout the world represent 
times when the possibilities of conflict—internal as 
well as externai—are most acute; and that, therefore 
a wise policy demands that military training and 
armaments be increased instead of decreased during 
such times. 

In his Annual Report to the Secretary of War for 
the Fiseal Year ending June 30th, 1932, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army of the United States, on page 54 
says: 

‘*As a result the reduced estimates submitted by 
the War Department for the Fiscal Year 1933 
represent only the amounts on which the present 
Military Establishment ean be temporarily maintained, 


rather than the continuing annual requirements of 


National Defense.’’ 
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again call to the attention of the Committee the 
‘ot that the Estimates for the Fiscal Year 1933-34 are 
below those referred to by the Chief of Staff in the 
foregoing excerpt of his report. 

Our Association, which is composed of over 20,000 
patriotie citizens commissioned in the Officers Reserve 
Corps, at its last Annual National Convention in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘‘We vigorously oppose all legislation that may be 
proposed which will in any way diminish, curtail, pre- 
vent or prohibit the continuation of military training 
in any manner, directly or indirectly, as now carried 
on by the War Department under the provisions of the 
National Defense Act of 1920 as amended to date. 

‘‘We are opposed to the disarmament of the United 
States for the purpose of economy, as an acclaimed 
means to bring about world peace, or as an example 
which some persons hope other Nations will follow. 

‘‘We believe that adequate military and naval pre- 
paredness of the United States is the best guarantee 
of peace, that such preparedness ; 

(a) Requires a Regular Army of not less than 
14,000 Officers and 165,000 Enlisted Men, excluding 
the Air Corps increment and the Philippine Scouts; 

(b) Requires a National Guard of 210,000 Officers 
and men, with training as contemplated in the National 
Defense Act; 

(ec) Requires annual active-duty training of all Re- 
serve Officers who request training, and not less than 
32,000 Reserve Officers each Fiscal Year; 

(d) Requires a Reserve Officers Training Corps suf- 
ficient to commission at least 8,000 new Reserve Offi- 
cers annually ; 

(e) Requires annual enrollment of all Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps eligible applications, and not 
less than 40,000 candidates each year; 

(f) Requires that the National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches be reinstated with reasonable appropriations 
to aid civilian Rifle and Pistol Clubs.’’ 


Officers Reserve Corps 

We believe that the foregoing is indeed a modest 
military program, and desire to make special reference 
to paragraph (c) thereof. We do not request that 
the Budget Estimates be increased this year to provide 
training for 32,000 Reserve Officers. We do request, 
however, that amounts be recommended by your Com- 
mittee to the House of Representatives which will 
provide 14 day active-duty training for not less than 
23,000 Reserve Officers. The Budget Estimates pro- 
vide for but 16,000—a decrease of 5,000 from the 
number trained last year. The appropriations should 
be progressively increased each year thereafter to pro- 
vide training for 3,000 additional Reserve Officers un- 
til 32,000 Reserve Officers are annually trained. As 
to the necessity of this training, we again quote from 
the eurrent Annual Report of the Chief of Staff, page 
77, in which he points out: 

(Quote): With an essentially sound background in 
elementary military training, periodic tours of active 
service are necessary in order that Reserve Officers 
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may remain familiar with practical problems of troop 
leading, and with the administration and supply of 
military organizations in the field. This is a vital 
factor in Reserve training, and for certain classes of 
Officers, at least, the active-duty tour should be more 
frequent than at present. (Unquote). 

The total commissioned strength of the Officers Re- 
serve Corps, as reported by The Adjutant General on 
June 30, 1932, was 114,836 (exclusive of all National 
Guard dual-status Officers), segregated as follows: 

Active Combat Officers (All Arms) ...... 56,345 

Active Non-Combat Officers (All Services) 27,463 








Total Active Officers ................. 83,808 
Inactive Combat Officers (All Arms) 18,338 
Inactive Non-Combat Officers (All Services) 12,690 

Total Inactive Officers ................ 31,028 


Grand Total, Officers Reserve Corps.. 114,836 

The following tabulation reveals the 14-day active- 

duty training received last year by Active Reserve 
Officers, both Combat and Non-Combat: 


ACTIVE—COMBAT OFFICERS 





Total Per- 
Total Trained 14 centage Average 
all day Active- Officers Training 


Grades Duty—1932 Trained Once Every 











I 8,490 ool 25.82 Syre. 4mos 
C—O EEE 3,782 1,107 29.27 3 he 
Coast Artillery .....-...- 5,123 1,637 31.95 3 ~ 
Corps of Engineers --... 6,983 1,638 27.38 s¢ «6 
in ASCEY acoceccesce 9,067 2,822 $1.16 3 2 
DEE sencecaasecedauce 27 ,069 7,927 29.28 $s ° 4 
Ge DOCS cece cneccnse 1,829 522 23.54 3 6 
Military Polics -.....-.-.-- 62 30 48.39 2 i 
a 56,345 16,587 20.44 S yrs. 4mos 

Total Active—Non-Com- 

bat Officers -....--..-... 27 ,643 4,940 17.87 5 yrs. 6 mos. 

Under the proposed Budget Estimates, a total of 


but 16,000 Active Reserve Officers (both Combat and 
Non-Combat) would be trained. If this training is 
distributed in the same proportion as revealed in the 
present schedule shown above, the following ratio 
would exist: 

Active Combat Officers, 12,328, or 21.88 per cent of 
Eligibles. 

Active Non-Combat Officers, 3,672, or 13.28 per 
cent of Eligibles. 

On this basis, active-duty training will be afforded 
to active eligible Combat Officers only once in every 
4 years and 7 months ; whereas the present training pro- 
gram provides active-duty training once every 3 years 
and 4 months. Further, using the same basis with refer- 
ence to Non-Combat Officers, active-duty training will 
be afforded to these Officers only once in every 7 years 
and 6 months; whereas the present training program 
provides active-duty training once every 5 years and 
6 months. 

Under the proposal of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion to afford 14 day active-duty training to 23,000 Re- 
serve Officers during the next Fiscal Year, cognizance 
is given to the ratios of Reserve Officers now being 
trained. Such a training program would provide for: 

17,722 Active Combat Officers, or 31.45 per cent of 
Eligibles. 








; 
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5,278 Active Non-Combat Officers, or 19.09 per cent 
of Eligibles. 

On this basis, 14-day active-duty training would be 
available to every Active Combat Officer once every 
3 years and 2 months; and to Non-Combat Officers once 
every 5 years and 2 months. 

With the attainment of the Association’s program 
to progressively increase the training program so as 
to eventually train 32,000 Reserve Officers annually, 
the following would result: 

24,656 Active Combat Officers, or 43.76 per cent of 
Eligibles. 

7,344 Active Non-Combat Officers, or 26.56 per cent 
of Eligibles. 

This basis would provide active-duty training to 
every Active Combat Officer once every 2 years and 
344 months; and to Non-Combat Officers once every 
3 years and 9 months. 

The War Department’s policy with regard to active- 
duty training for Reserve Officers is enunciated in a 
letter received last year by the National President of 
the Reserve Officers Association from General Douglas 
MacArthur, the Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
United States, who declared : 

(Quote): The War Department has for its ideal the 
training every year of every Combat Reserve Officer 
and a somewhat lesser amount of training for Officers 
of the Staff Corps. (Unquote) 


The National Guard 

We believe that sufficient appropriations should be 
provided for the number of drills and field training 
for the National Guard as contemplated in the Nat- 
ional Defense Act of 1920. The National Guard is 
our second line of defense, and with the Regular Army 
will be expected to hold the situation until the Organ- 
ized Reserves and the manpower of the Nation are 
mustered into service. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps 


We believe that sufficient appropriations should be 
recommended to provide 6 weeks active-duty field train- 
ing for students of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
A study of the Budget Estimates reveals a 331/3 per 
cent reduction in the period of training for the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, which amounts to a saving of 
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9 per cent in the appropriations for this item. 1); 
is not economy, because this training is absolutely 
essential to qualify these men to become commissioned 
in the Officers Reserve Corps. The Reserve Officers 
Training Corps is the main source of recruitment /or 
the Officers Reserve Corps. 
The Citizens Military Training Camps 

We believe in the necessity for sufficient appropria- 
tions to permit not less than 40,000 applicants to be 
enrolled and trained at the Citizens Military Training 
Camps during the Fiscal Year 1933-34. Official figures 
reveal that in excess of 90,000 applications for this 
training were made last year. We believe such train- 
ing does much to inculeate in the youth of our country 
the proper ideals of American citizenship, as well as 
providing a reservoir if partially trained citizen- 
soldiers whose services could be utilized to great ad- 
vantage in the event of an emergency. 


The National Rifle Matches 
We believe that appropriations should be provided 
for the Annual National Rifle Matches and for the 
necessary aid to Civilian Rifle Clubs, which have so 
ably imparted a basic knowledge of the Arms of De- 
fense to the manhood of the Nation. 


Conclusion 
In conelusion, permit our Association to call to the 
attention of the Committee the fact that appropria- 
tions for the Military Activities of the War Depart- 
ment have been less than 7 per cent of our total 
Federal expenditures since 1922. The additional 
amounts we request, when added to the Budget Esti- 
mates, will not cause a material increase in this aver- 
age expenditure. The members of our Association are 
taxpayers who are deeply interested in having taxes 
and the expenses of Government reduced. But they 
are also patriots, as is evidenced by their acceptance of 
commissions in the Army of the United States; and 
they are unanimous in their request that the Congress 
comply with the mandate contained in the Preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States which provides 

for the common defense. 
Very respectfully, 
Bennerr A. Mourer, 
Major, Air-Res., 
National Secretary. 
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Nation AT War, by General Peyton C. March, 

107 pages. Doubleday & Co., New York, 1932. 

Price $3.00. 

(General March, wartime chief of staff of the United 
States Army, is the last of America’s principal mili- 
iry leaders of the World War to release his war 
It is an interesting story, told in terse mil- 
itary language that fairly bristles with vigorous, and at 
times seathing criticism. Yet, in the end, it leaves 

» reader with a slight sense of disappointment. Gen- 
eral March unquestionably is a brilliant soldier. His 
achievements, the importance of his services to the 
cause of America at war cannot be overestimated. An 
objective, calm retrospect of so eminent an authority 
and participant in his nation’s greatest war effort, 
would unquestionably be a military document of tre- 
mendous value and importance. It is only to be re- 
vretted that General March preferred the polemical, 
subjective method of the advocate to the objective, 
judicial treatment of the historian. The reason, of 
course, must be sought in the purpose of the author. 

General March’s book is in the nature of a retort 
to General Pershing’s memoirs. Perhaps, General 
March has a grievance though the cause and nature 
of the same is not quite apparent. Two things, how- 
ever, are manifest: (1) the evidence of a certain hos- 
tility against General Pershing, and (2) the emphasis 
upon General March’s own part in the conduct of 
the war. This he earries to the point of asserting— 
for the benefit of the non-military reader—that as 
Chief of Staff, he actually was General Pershing’s 
military superior. One is almost inclined to suspect, 
that General March was displeased with the insuf- 
ficieney of credit accorded to him by General Persh- 
ing in his memoirs. 

Aside from its controversial nature, General March’s 
literary contribution to World War history contains 
data and information invaluable to the student of 
that great conflict. 


mi mMOoIrs. 


Storm over AstA, by Paul Hutchinson. Published 
by Henry Holt and Company. New York, 1932. 
301 pages. Price $3.00. 

The greater portion of ‘‘Storm over Asia’’ deals 
with Japan and her Asiatic policies. To a lesser ex- 
tent the social and political situation existing at the 
present in India, Asiatic Russia, and China, is dis- 
cussed. The entire book constitutes a very outspoken 
and eandid review of the whole state of affairs in the 
Far East. The writer’s opinion is that the restless- 
ness of the peoples of the various Asiatic countries, 
both large and small, is caused in general, by the 
“‘imperialism’’ of the white nations. In his opinion, 
also, a more acute factor in the situation, is the ‘‘mili- 





tarism’’ of Japan. Taken as a whole, the book strikes 
one as being primarily, a scolding of Japan and the 
European Powers interested in Asia, with no solu- 
tion advanced other, apparently, than that of merely 
withdrawing from that part of the world and letting 
disorder, and the consequent ruin have full sway. By 
inference, the United States comes in for its share of 
the general scolding through references made to our 
actions in the Caribbean Sea area, Central America, 
and the Nanking trouble in 1927. 

In the coneluding part of the book the author states, 
‘*T come to the end of the writing of this book deeply 
conscious of its manifest shortcomings,’’ and there- 
for, there can be no complaint if this reviewer agrees 
with him. In the opinion of the reviewer, ‘‘Storm 
over Asia’’ could have been a valuable contribution 
to the current mass of literature dealing with Asia, 
but fails on account of the extremely strong bias 
shown against Japan, and the constant belittling of 
all of Japan’s actions. So much scolding destroys 
interest in the book and is apt to cause the reader to 
overlook some of the very salient facts which it con- 
tains. A more careful checking of statements, and 
a greater willingness to present both sides of what is 
considered one of the most intricate world problems 
of today, would have made this a far more readable 
and worthwhile book. 

Not particularly recommended for officers to read 
unless they are well enough informed on the Far 
Eastern situation to be able to discriminate between 
‘‘nanicky’’ statements and facts. 


A PouiTicAL AND CuLTURAL History or MopERN 
Europe, by Carleton J. H. Hayes, Vol. I. 1500-1830; 
863 pages. The MacMillan Co., New York. 
$3.50. 


An elaborate compilation of information tracing the 
political and cultural development of modern Europe 
prepared for the use of the college student and the 
general reader. Obviously based upon secondary 
sources, the accuracy of the text diminishes progres- 
sively as the author leaves the well known centers of 
civilization of Western Europe and ventures among 
people more or less removed from the beaten track. 
The barrier of language and paucity of dependable 
secondary source material pertaining to the history 
of those regions. are apparent throughout the text. 
Moreover, the author takes liberties in the use of 
terminology which cannot be justified on any ground 
whatever. Thus, at the very outset of the text, noting 
the gradual expansion of Christianity among the na- 
tions of Europe, the author refers to ‘‘Czechoslovaks’”’ 
in the ninth century. Surely, Professor Hayes knows 
better than that. This ethnic amalgam was utterly 
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“Jt Might Have 
Been Lost?!’ 





By Thomas Clement Lonergan, formerly 
Lieut. Colonel, General Staff, A.E.F. 





A Chronicle from Alien Sources of 
General Pershing’s Successful Fight 
to Preserve the Integrity of the AEF, 


Major General James G. Harbord, 
U.S. A., Chief of Staff of the 
A. E. F., Says: 


“TI have read this book with the greatest 
of interest. There was, perhaps, no question 
outside the actual direction of troops on the 
front line which made such demands on the 
time of General Pershing as the ever-recurring 
question of whether or not we should have an 
American Army or feed our men into British 
and French organizations. Colonel Lonergan 
has, in this book, revealed a lot of material, 
most of it from Allied sources, which has not 
been published before. Every American in- 
terested in this phase of our relations with the 
Allies, should read this book.” 





A Limited Edition. While They Last, 
Price - - = $2.50 Postpaid 
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unknown to history until the hectic days of the V 
War whose product it is. Even so, it first appear 
in hyphenated form only, but the hyphen event ially 
went the way of its foster-mother, the fictitious yo}; 
of self-determination. Again, when the author y 
BO areca the Holy Roman Emperor, and the 
of Poland too, made repeated and protracted att 
to drive the Turks out of Hungary and Rouma: 
he discloses a surprising unfamiliarity with the histor 
of Central Europe during the period 1526-1687, asic, 
from the fact that Roumania as such did not 
during that period. But when Professor Hayes write 
RS 6 warouee the Magyar nobles, by conquering neigh. 
boring alien peoples—Slavie Croats and Slovaks and 
Latin Roumanians,—made Hungary less and | 
homogeneous,’’ one is almost inclined to suspect t! 
he drew upon Dr. Seton-Watson’s propaganda lit. 
erature for his information. 

The author devotes an interesting chapter to thy 
religious upheaval which rent asunder the Christia) 
Church. While he endeavors to remain objective, his 
presentation, nevertheless, has something of a Roma: 
flavor. Theologians of the Orthodox Church no doubt 
could challenge some of his assertions, as for exampl 
that the ancient patriarchates were ‘‘almost wholl) 
honorary.’’ As a matter of fact, these three words 
harbor the gist of the conflict between Eastern and 
Western Christianity regarding the primacy of the 
Pope. 

This volume may serve the purpose for which it 
was produced, but it is far from being an history 
worthy of the author’s prestige and reputation. The 
book is profusely illustrated, thoroughly indexed, and 
it is dedicated to Captain Leon Dessez, U. S. Army 

sec = 
Can AMERICA Stay aT Home, by Frank H. Simonds 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1932 

361 pages. 

A columnist in a New York newspaper, who is we! 
known for his liberal ideas, had this to say in his 
paper the day after the French Deputies voted not 
to pay the December 15th installment of the Frenc! 
debt to the United States: 

‘However, there is one grain of comfort. Eve 
though the situation has come about prematurel; 
we are faced with a condition and not a theory. | 
is a condition which should not surprise any ma! 
with an ounce of information about foreign affairs 
The American public is both startled and angry 
but I beg Americans not to vent all their wrath o 
our European neighbors. Save a little for the liars 
at home who have been going up and down thi 
land spreading a story which is now shown up i! 
all its falsity.’’ 

There will be no excuse in the future for the ig- 
norance mentioned in the foregoing paragraph i! 
every one in America will read Mr. Simonds’ new 
book—‘‘Can America Stay at Home.’’ At this par- 
ticular moment it is peculiarly appropriate that 
publicist of Mr. Simonds’ broad experience and wid’ 
acquaintanceship with European affairs, and Euro 
pean statesmen, should offer to the American public 
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a readable and erudite exposition of the affairs 
e United States vis-A-vis Europe. Every thought- 
American should read this volume. It is a master- 

of clarity. 

[he author starts out with a brief discussion of the 

lism and ‘‘missionary spirit’’ of the people of the 

ted States and of the factors that gave birth to 
un. He then takes up in detail the policy of Wood- 

Wilson, which finally carried the United States 
war with Germany, and later how his interna- 

nalism made us partly responsible for the present 
uindary troubles of Europe. However, the American 
ple repudiated Mr. Wilson’s European agreements, 
nd the sueceeding Presidents, accepting the mandate 

the American people as demonstrated in the 1920 
election, attempted to preserve complete isolation for 
the United States. This of course, was a factual im- 
possibility, but nevertheless the fiction was maintained 
officially, and the ‘‘unofficial observer method’’ was 
used in an attempt to keep abreast of the realities. 
Mr. Simonds is rather severe in passing judgment 
upon the present administration for its methods in 
‘interfering’? with European affairs without being 
willing to assume corresponding responsibilities. 

In general, according to the author, the conflict of 
opinion between the United States and Europe is 
eaused by the almost universal ignorance of the Amer- 
ican people concerning European history and present 
day political conditions. Situated as the United 
States is, without danger of invasion, and with a long 
history of freedom from invasion, we simply do not 
understand the psychology of peoples whose entire 
history has mainly been one of fighting off the in- 
vader. Therefore, our ideas of finance, disarmament 
and peace, so continually and everlastingly preached 
to the nations of Europe, together with our consistent 
refusal to be responsible for any results which might 
occur if our advice were followed, has resulted in the 
long record of failures in international conferences. 
The causes of many of the international situations 
that exist at the present day are thoroughly discussed. 

se == 
THe Trnper Box or Asta, by George E. Sokolosky. 

Published by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 

1932. 347 pages. 

Many books are being published at this time with 
China and Japan as their subject. It is not exag- 
gerating to say that a great number of these more 
or less hastily written books are published for the 
purpose of influencing sympathy for or against one 
of the two rival Asiatic Powers. It is therefore re- 
freshing to read at least one book that is not a plea 
for either side, but on the contrary is so impartial 
that when finished, the reader lays it down with the 
mental query—‘‘ Which side does the author favor?’’ 
Facet after fact is submitted for the reader’s consump- 
tion, and withal, in so entertaining and fascinating 
a manner that it is hard to put the book down once 
one starts reading it. Certainly, at least in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, it is the clearest and most authori- 
tative volume yet published, not only dealing with the 
causes of the present Sino-Japanese situation in Man- 
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churia. but also describing the current events them- 
selves, and containing the most logical conclusions as 
to the probable consequences. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s first sentence gives the reader the 
-‘‘China’s resistance to world 
the conflict of powers and interests, of 
peoples and among hundreds of millions of 
human beings, is the burden of this book.’’ Then he 
proceeds to elaborate. How slow China was to awaken 
to a realization of what the impact of Western civili- 


whole story at the start 
pressure, 


ideas, 


zation meant to her; how only the jealousy among 
the Powers prevented her partition; how she fin- 
ally awakened to the full realization of the situation, 
and her frantic struggles since, to escape the conse- 
quences of her early folly. The foreign stake in China 
is large. It is represented in modern business com- 
munities, bits of home transplanted to Asia, with all 
the ‘‘Western’’ means for comfortable living and up- 
to-date doing business. The stake itself 
is trade. 


methods of 


Japan’s case must be considered separately and not 
merely as part of the ‘‘foreign’’ factor. Her share 
‘outsiders’’ interest in China is not only trade, 
but also security. And the focal point of the actual 
danger to peace is Manchuria, Manchoukuo. 
Railroads, beans, coal, iron, miles of fertile prairies, 
thousands of square feet of standing timber, consti- 
tute the twin stake—trade and security. The popu- 
lation is predominently Chinese, who have immigrated 
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Japanese bayonets have produce. 4g 
from ‘‘war lords’’—yet paradoxic.lly 
the immigrants resent the presence of these same . ip- 
And Russia with her past record of attem) ted 


because 


there 


peace warring 


anese ! 


conquest, and unknown future, casting her shadow 
over the whole land. Manchuria, truly a ‘‘tincer. 
box,’’ too close to the powder keg! 


Rightly or wrongly, Japan considers that her con. 
trol of Manchuria is vital to her national security, 
Can the League of Nations and the United States 
make her see differently? The author is not sure. He 
is certain, though, that world peace depends upon 
how matters are handled in Asia by all the nations 
One by one, each pertinent factor that 
makes up the whole complex problem that is slangily 
known as ‘‘the Far Eastern mess’’ is considered, both 
individually and in its relation to the whole. All the 
evidence pro and con, is spread out before the reader, 
The book ends with a thorough going discussion of 
the rise and sweep of the Communist movement in 
China. 

‘“‘The Tinder Box of 


authoritative 


concerned 


Asia,’’ is written by a well 
informed, student of Asia and Asiatie 
affairs. He is persona grata to the leaders of both 
China and Japan. His book is factual, not emotional 
or partizan. The Army officer is fortunate to be able 
at this time to read such a clarifying statement on 
one of the outstanding questions of the day, and this 
book should be in his library. 
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